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MEMORANDUM 
Date: February ll; 1958 


To: THE CRITIC 
From: The Catholic Department, Henry Regnery Company 


Inre: Our March ad 


Just received your call. "Good Grief!" We've been so 
busy getting our wonderful new books ready that we al- 
most forgot the deadline. 


So.eeplease tell your readers that Msgr. John S. Kennedy 
of "Our Sunday Visitor" says The Nun's Answer by A Car= 
melite Nun "...is a ruggedly honest book, inspiring as 
only truth can be, full of humanity, charming, and not 
lacking in wit." $3.50 





Renind them that Father Vincent McNabb's Stars of Comfort 





is an ideal book for Lenten reading (for any other time 
too), and costs only $3.50. 


Tell them also that St. Dominic, the new Pictorial Bi- 
ography by Leonard von Matt, is ready at last. It's 
just as beautiful as the other Pictorial Biographies, 
and that's a lot of beauty. The price on this is $7.00. 


Lite A, 
THE C I0 DEPARTMENT 
4 


P.S. On March 10th we have our tenth anniversary in 
the publishing world. Thank your readers for helping 
us make it! 


Pm 
500 | 
AA relale 
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i @ue HENRY REGNERY COMPANY, 6: East Jackson Biva., Chicago 4 
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New Books for 
Good Reading 


The Great Week 


An Explanation of the 
Liturgy of Holy Week 


DAME AEMILIANA LOEHR 

Translated by D. T. H. Bridgehouse. 
This is a book to read during Lent, a 
book to prepare one for Holy Week 
and Easter, a book to help one un- 
derstand the liturgy of the Great 
Week, from Palm Sunday to the Eas- 
ter Vigil. $2.75 


Pledge of Glory 
DOM EUGENE VANDEUR 


Translated by Dominican Nuns of 
Corpus Christi Monastery. Eucharistic 
meditations on the prayer of Sister 
Elizabeth of the Trinity, the Car- 
melite nun of Dijon who lived a life- 
time of love in five short years. $3.00 


Our Lady of Lourdes 


MSGR. JOSEPH DEERY 
Illustrated with over 70 photographs. 
This is the most moving book on 
Lourdes yet written. “It will be diffi- 
cult to find a work that can claim to 
be more complete in its treatment of 
the shrine of Lourdes.”—Most Rev. 
J. C. McQuaid, Archbishop of Dublin 
$4.00 


The Papacy 
Its Origins and 
Historical Evolution 


PAOLO BREZZI 

Translated by Rev. Henry J. Yan- 
none. Traces the development of the 
papal institution as seen against the 
setting of its various periods, and ex- 
emplified by its more typical repre- 
sentatives. $3.50 


Freud and Religion 
A Restatement of an 
Old Controversy 


Woodstock Papers—Number 3 


GREGORY ZILBOORG, M.D., 
F.A.P.A. 


A penetrating study based on the 
work of Freud’s great disciple, Ernest 
Jones. Dr. Zilboorg shows that Freud’s 
atheism has little connection with his 
psychoanalytic theories, but rather it 
is rooted in the great scientist’s per- 
sonal struggle. Freud the atheist was 
merely the outer garb of Freud the 
potential believer. $ .95 


meee ee ee 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 





ABOUT OUR CONTRIBUTORS 





Dorothy Dohen 


[Don Douen, author, editor, lec- 
turer, has had an active and full 
young life. Being editor of Integrity for 
more than four years was one of her 
pleasant experiences. “I was always be- 
ing mistaken for one of the more illus- 
trious Dorothys: Dorothy Willock or 
Dorothy Day. After one lecture a flut- 
tery listener came up to congratulate me 
—not on the talk but because I looked 
so young to have been a grandmother 
and a Communist! 

“Someday,” Miss Dohen continued, “I 
should like to do a book on Integrity— 
not a serious one, but just random 
sketches of our experiences; for In- 
tegrity was a lot of fun.” 

Miss Dohen is the author of Vocation 
to Love (Sheed and Ward, 1952), 
which has been translated into six langu- 
ages with Vietnamese and Japanese in 
the offing. She has written many articles 
for Catholic publications, including To- 
day, The Torch, Spiritual Life, Cross 
and Crown and Marianist. Some of her 
articles have appeared in European pub- 
lications; and a collection originally writ- 
ten for Integrity is presently being 
translated into Italian and Portuguese. 

A graduate of the College of Mount 
St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, 
where she first became interested in the 
organized Catholic Action movement, 
Miss Dohen has spent much of her life 
working with and writing about the ma- 
terial and spiritual problems of the 
movement. “The molding influences of 
my life,” she says, “have been the fact 
that the Popes have called upon lay 
Catholics to restore all phases of our 
temporal order to Christ, and the reali- 
zation that God calls lay people as well 
as religious to sanctity.” 





ee 


At the present time Miss Dohen js, 
full-time graduate student in the Depart 
ment of Sociology at Fordham Univer. 
sity, and is studying Italian. She reviews 
Caryll Houselander’s The Risen Chrig 


in this issue. 


Roce Mercurio, C.P., who reviews 

The Temptations of Christ by Ge. 
ald Vann and P. K. Meagher, teache; 
at the Passionist House of Studies i 
Louisville, Kentucky. He has written 
for Sponsa Regis, Homiletic and Pa 
toral Review and The Sign. 


RAyMOND-LEoPOLD BruckBERcER, 
O.P., who reviews Reflections on Amer. 
ica by Jacques Maritain, is widely 
known as a speaker, author and com 
mentator. He is the author of Toward 
the Summit; One Sky to Share, an auto 
biography; and three parables, The 
Golden Goat, Seven Miracles of Gubbio 
and The Stork and the Jewels; Chaplain 
General of the French Resistance in the 
last war, Father Bruckberger is now 
attached to the Mid-West Province of 
the Dominican Order. 


Jerome G. Kerwin, who review 
Democracy and Catholicism in America 
by Currin Shields, is Professor of Po 
litical Science and Dean of Students in 
the Department of Social Sciences at 
the University of Chicago. 


Cuarces M. HerzFep, who reviews 
The Church and Modern Science by 
Patrick J. McLaughlin, is Chief of the 
Division of Heat and Power at the 
United States Bureau of Standards and 
Professor of Physics, University of 
Maryland. He has written for Scientific 
American and the Catholic Standard. 


Eucene McNamara is an English 
instructor at the University of Illinois, 
Chicago branch. He reviews Betty 
Smith’s Maggie-Now in this issue. 

Sister Mary Corneuius, S.S.N.D. 
who reviews Saint Bernadette Soubirous 
by Msgr. Francis Trochu and St. Berna 
dette: The Child and the Nun by Mar 
garet Trouncer, is the author of a num 
ber of biographies for young people. At 
the present time she is a member of the 
faculty at Mount Mary College, Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Genevieve M. Casgy, who reviews 
The Winthrop Woman by Anya Seton, 
is Chief of Detroit Public Library Ex 


tension. 
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Au Quvitation to attend 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION 
TO AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


June 14, 15, 1958 


Sponsored by the Thomas More Association and the Department 
of Library Science, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


Featuring 


DR. KARL STERN, noted psychiatrist and author of The Third Revolution and The Pillar of 
Fire presenting a foreign view of the question. 


JOSEPH FICHTER, S.J., Head of the Department of Sociology, Loyola University of New Or- 
leans, author of Sociology and other books speaking on the Social Sciences. 


PETER DEBYE, Chairman of the Department of Chemistry, Cornell University, Member of the 
Pontifical Academy of Science, Nobel Prize-winner in Chemistry, speaking on the Physical Sci- 
ences. 


CAROLINE GORDON TATE, critic, educator, novelist, author of The Malefactors, How to Read 
a Novel and other books speaking on the Humanities. 


BENEDICT ASHLEY, O.P., Professor of Philosophy, Pontifical Faculty, Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Illinois, speaking on Philosophy. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President of Hunter College, New York, author of Religion Behind the 
lon Curtain and other books speaking on Education. 


JEROME KERWIN, Professor of Political Science and Dean of Students in the Department of 
Social Sciences, University of Chicago, presenting ““A Summing Up.” 


Discussion Chairmen will include W. B. Ready, Director of Libraries, Marquette University; Msgr. 
William McManus, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago; Dr. James A. Reyniers, Direc- 
tor of Lobund Institute, Notre Dame University; Msgr. Harry C. Koenig; Emmi Szorenyi, Mundelein 
College, Chicago; R. W. Mulligan, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Loyola University, Chicago, 
and Paul K. Cuneo, Editor of The Critic. 


Symposium will be held at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, opening 9:30 a.m. 
Saturday, June 14, closing 4:00 p.m. Sunday, June 15. Limited number of enroll- 
ments can be accepted. Write for detailed brochure promptly: 


Symposium Co-Director 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


210 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Marcu, 1958 3 
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by ABBOT 
BENEDICT 
BAUR, 
O.S.B. 





AAAAAAAAAAAAAANNAANA 





As its title indicates, Saints of the Mis- 
sal is a study of the saints commem- 
$ orated in the Roman missal on the suc- 
cessive days of each year. After present- 
ing the salient events of the lives of 
these saints, Abbot Baur emphasizes 
those virtues which each saint practiced 
most heroically, he concludes each sketch 
with a gentle spiritual nudge to the read- 
er, to inspire him to adapt the spiritual- 
ity of the saint of the day to the require- 
ments of his own interior life. $3.95 


Vol. II, ready in June 
EVE AND MARY 


by PETER-THOMAS DEHAU, O.P. 


Based on the most solid theological prin- 
ciples, Eve and Mary touches upon many 
contemporary questions, such as the role 
} of woman in the Christian life, the psy- 
} chology of temptation, the necessity of 
$ an interior life, and the Christian con- 
* cept of suffering. Eve and Mary is a 
; 
> 
, 
> 


AAAAAAAAANAAAM 


AAAAAAAAAAAY 


unique book on Mariology. It is concrete, 
vital, and inspiring. $3.95 


SUMMA OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 

by Louis oF GRANADA, O.P. 
Vol. Ill 


This is the best synthesis of the spiritual 
doctrine of Fray Louis of Granada that 
has ever been compiled. The chapters 
have been arranged in the order of the 
% Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
%$ Aquinas, so that the present compilation 
% enjoys the greatest theological unity. 
$$ Moreover, Summa of the Christian Life 
% serves as a practical and inspiring ex- 
% position of the theological doctrine of the 
¢e : 

¢ Angelic Doctor. 

$$ This third and last volume of Granada’s 
%s Summa offers inspiring material for de- 
$$ vout meditation on the life and death of 
%$ Christ, the role of the sacraments in the 
%$ Christian life, and the all-important facts 
%$ concerning death, judgment, heaven and 
$ hell. $4.75 
Previously published: 

; Vol. I, $4.00, Vol. II, $4.95 

; 

; 

‘ 

‘ 


At your bookstore 
Saoxx B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15-17 South Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
4 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








WHO INFLUENCES WHOM? 


Editor: I thought that Mr. Neil MacNeil’s 
discussion, “Why Newspapers Are Inaccur- 
ate” would be fruitful, but I didn’t expect 
him to slip on his own banana peels. 

Mr. MacNeil details the obstacles to one- 
hundred per cent accuracy when there are 
daily deadlines to meet. Presumably the maga- 
zine writer, working at a more leisurely pace, 
would have a better opportunity to maintain 
high standards of accuracy. Yet Mr. MacNeil 
in his article refers to the American News- 
paper Guild as a “CIO union.” The CIO has 
been out of existence for more than two years. 

This is a minor error, involving a simple 
fact. He slips into serious error, however, in 
two of his interpretations. 

He argues that the objectivity of newspaper 
reporters is hampered by their being members 
of the Newspaper Guild, a union which (he 
says) fosters “CIO policies” including “a defi- 
nite anti-capitalist and anti - free - enterprise 
slant, and advocacy of all manner of welfare 
state programs, public ownership of utilities, 
etc.” 

This isa woefully inaccurate statement of 
the Guild’s philosophy, but perhaps he can be 
excused for not understanding the union and 
its goals. What amazes me, however, is that 
after thirty-three years on the New York 
Times he would display so little knowledge 
of newspaper reporters. 

He is accurate in suggesting that most re- 
porters are not reactionaries, that they usual- 
ly believe government has a responsibility to 
all the people and not just to a few. But he 
is wrong in asserting that reporters copy their 
ideas from their union. In the U.S. unions 
have been dismal failures in shaping the ideol- 
ogy of their membership. Reporters, by dis- 
position an independent lot, are especially 
immune to propaganda that tells them what 
to think. When they are told what to write, 
it is the editor who does the telling, not the 
Guild. 

My other quarrel with Mr. MacNeil con- 
cerns his assessment of the power of adver- 
tisers. “The popular opinion that large adver- 
tisers influence the news or color it,” he says, 
“is mot true, as far as my experience goes.” 
The qualifying phrase at the end is signifi- 
cant, and it can be matched by contrary ex- 
perience. On many newspapers advertisers do 
have influence in proportion to the column 
inches they pay for, and the belief that they 
don’t is naive. It is often a subtle influence, 
but it is there. 

Mr. MacNeil does not like the trend to- 
ward interpretive reporting. “This is done by 
the best newspapers,” he writes. “Their in- 
tentions are good but the results are unfor- 
tunate.” I do not share his disdain for the art 
of interpretative writing, but when it is prac- 
ticed in a careless fashion, as sometimes hap- 
pens even with the best editors, I too must 
say that it is unfortunate. 

Bos SENSER 
Editor, Work 
Chicago, Ill. 


Editor: If the CIO “went out of existence 
more than two years ago” it will certainly be 


ee 


news to Walter Reuther. The fact is that 
there was a merger of the CIO and A. F, of 
L. national organizations into the A.F.L.-C]o 
but this did not change the member unions 
For instance, the pressmen are still known 
as an A.F, of L. Union and the Newspaper 
Guild as a CIO Union. The Guild has not 
changed and neither has its philosophy, My 
article deals with accuracy in newspapers and 
not in magazines. The latter have their own 
problems, one of them being the n 
time-lag between the writing of an article and 
the publication of the magazine. As for the 
effect of advertisers on newspapers I gave my 
experience. Mr. Senser’s may differ. I have 
worked with courageous publishers and forth- 
right editors. I know there are others. I als 
know that this is a controversial matter that 
has been exploited by leftists and commun 
ists to destroy the credibility of the “capital. 
ist” press. 

Nem MacNen 

New York, N.Y, 


AND THANK YOU 


Editor: Thanks for great pleasure which your 
periodical brings me with each issue. 
Dom HupBerr vAN ZELLER 
Downside Abbey 
England 


BY LOVE POSSESSED 

Editor: I am very disappointed in The Critic. 
The two reviews of By Love Possessed tak- 
ing the expressions of bigotry there as the 
author’s convictions are immature. Did you 
never hear of irony? I suppose irony is dar 
gerous when dealing with children, young « ‘ 
old. Does an author have to say, “I am now 
being ironical,” or put in footnotes? 

I thought James Gould Cozzens made it 
abundantly clear that he was not on the side 
of the genteel, somewhat gone-to-seed type of 
life of Arthur Winner and his friends. Itis 
presented as obviously decadent and doomed 
The blasting of the favorite tree is a signal 0 
the end for Arthur Winner. The very nam 
Winner is certainly ironical, for at the end} 
has lost everything he values. . . 

As far as the Church is concerned we 
presented as tough, which we are, with! 
sprinkling of fools, which we certainly h 
But the Catholic District Attorney is reall 
not a bad man, a politician, yes, but he di 
no wrong in quashing a phoney case, and bi 
desire to be a judge was not out of Ii 
While the pastor acted like most priests 
like cases, truculant and dogmatic—no gt 
faults. 

The man Mr. Tucker says [January-Febtt 
ary issue] represents the author’s viewpoint 
a man without honor, a hater of all good, wi 
has accepted his wife’s adultries, who has) 
trayed his lawyer’s code by permitting a ia 
series of thefts by Tuttle. The rule in itt 
preting an author’s intention should be “i 
who is talking.” Which character expres 
the most hateful opinion? What does 
author think of this character? Penrose a 
everything he stands for is hateful to Ja | 


(Continued on page 60) 
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n Important Contribution to Catholic Thought 


Dom Aelred Graham 


prominent philosopher, teacher, and Benedictine monk, writes of 
Roman Catholicism as an institution and a way of life, and with candor and 
reverence assesses its weaknesses and its strengths 






“Graceful discourses on Catholic philosophy and its applica- 
tion to the good life . . . They should be of interest to anyone 


’99 


concerned with the ‘progress of the human spirit. 


—Library Journal. 





HARCOURT, BRACE |-+- 














AND COMPANY 


THE ROLE OF CATHOLICISM 
IN OUR TIME 

Dom Aelred Graham is the author of 
The Love of God, The Final Victory, 


The Christ of Catholicism, and 
Catholicism and the World Today. 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
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Lenten 


By REV. EDWARD L. MURPHY, S.J. 
Associate Editor of ‘Jesuit Missions” 
The principles of Catholic missionary work by a specialist in the 
mission field. The author describes how missions operate, the prob- 
lems they face and their relation to the Church in America. 12 mo. 
256 pages. $2.75 


ALTAR BOY’S CEREMONIAL 
By REV. JOSEPH W. KAVANAGH 


Revised edition containing the new ceremonies of Holy Week for 
both simple and solemn services. Includes all other ceremonies 
which an altar boy is called upon to perform and describes the 
duties of each office separately. $2.50 


THE RACCOLTA 


The Official Book of Indulgenced Prayers 

By REV. JOS. P. CHRISTOPHER, Ph.D. 

and REV. CHARLES E. SPENCE, M.A., 

RIGHT REV. JOHN F. ROWAN, D.D. p 

This prayerbook is a treasury of the Church’s only official indul- 
enced prayers. Prayers for every occasion from the briefest ejacu- 
tions to the complete Novena. Printed in red and black. 700 pages. 
Simulated leather, gray edges. $4.75 


THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERYDAY 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
With introduction notes and a book of prayers. With the New Holy 
Week services. Proper Masses and various Masses for special devo- 
tion. 1344 eo Sizes 342 by 534 in. Students ed. $4.25; Red edge 
$6.00; Gold edge $7.50; American seal $8.00. 


Books 
NOW IS THE ACCEPTABLE TIME 


By VERY REV. MSGR. THOMAS A. MEEHAN 
Former Editor of “The New World” 


Based on the lives of great penitents, it applies the lessons of their 
conversion to the difficulties that beset many homes today. It treats 
such subjects as juvenile delinquency, modern dress, family life, 
etc. 12 mo., 224 pages. $2.75 


ST. MARY HOLY WEEK MISSAL 


In Latin and English throughout. The new rite of Holy Week from 
Palm Sunday to Holy Saturday inclusive. The complete ceremonies 
as performed by the priest together with the Office of Compline as 
recited by the clergy. 198 pages, size 4 inch by 5% in., paper. §$ .50 


THE BURNING FLAME 
Life of Pope St. Pius X 


By REV. FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 


A colorful story of this humble priest of the people, who advanced 
to the highest position in the Church. So revealing is this biography 
that the reader feels like an eyewitness of the events. 224 pages. pe 


CROSS UPON CROSS 
The Life of Pope Pius IX 


By REV. FRANCIS BEAUSCHESNE THORNTON 


The first life of this Pope by an American. Based on original re- 
search on official Roman Documents, and written in Father Thorn- 
ton’s interesting and down-to-earth style. Large 12 mo. 272 pages, 
illustrated jacket. $3.78 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
6-8 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y: 


CHICAGO 6 ° 


CINCINNATI 1 * SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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WHEN LENT BEGINS TO GET YOU DOWN-- 


There’s nothing like a really interesting book 
to take you out of yourself (you see on the 
right how this difficult feat is accomplished). 


@10 
One of the books below is just the one you 4 1 


need. 


WORLD CRISIS AND THE 
CATHOLIC 
Studies Published on the Occasion of 
the Second World Congress of 
the Lay Apostolate 


Articles on subjects discussed at the recent congress 
in Rome, each by a Catholic layman who is an author- 
ity on the subject of which he writes. Contributors 
include Chancellor Adenauer, George Meany, Chris- 
topher Dawson, and Mutara Ill, King of Ruanda. It’s 
quite a book. Coming March 19th. $3.00 


THUNDER IN THE DISTANCE 
by Jacques Leclercq 


The life of Father Lebbe, a Belgian missionary who 
died in 1940. His work in China made him a Chinese 
national hero—and caused something of a revolution 
in Catholic missionary methods. One of the most ex- 


citing biographies we ever read. 
Coming March 19th. $5.00 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. and P. K. Meagher, O.P. 


Each of the three temptations the devil presented to 
Our Lord described, analyzed and applied to our own 


experience. Selected by the Thomas More Book Club. 
Ready. $2.75 


APPROACH TO PENANCE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


You will find this a real help if you want to keep 
what's left of Lent better than what’s gone. No one 
is going to make us like penance, but Father van 


Zeller comes nearer to it than we should have thought 
possible. Ready. $2.50 


THE PRIESTLY LIFE 
A Retreat 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


A complete and wonderful retreat, as the author 
preached it to his fellow clergy. Ready. $3.00 








Order from any bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
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PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE 


RELIGION 
by Mircea Eliade 


On primitive religions and the curious way in which 
the same patterns of belief and worship are repeated 
in quite different times and places. The author, a 
member of the Orthodox Church now teaching at the 
University of Chicago, is THE authority on comparo- 


tive religion. 
Coming March 19th. $6.50 


ST. BERNADETTE 
The Child and the Nun 


by Margaret Trouncer 
Mrs. Trouncer’s account of Bernadette grown-up is 
particularly interesting—most of us know the child 
well, but hardly realize what an interesting person- 
ality she develoved into. 
Ready. $3.75 


THE RISEN CHRIST 
by Caryll Houselander 


On the risen life of Our Lord and our share in it, in 
this world and the next. A choice of the Spiritual Book 


Associates. 
Ready. $2.75 


There are more books coming this Spring—for news of them write for Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET. For a quick reply address your card to Michele MacGill at— 
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(OR READING ONE, TOO 


We 1s A detective story? The title 
must not be applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all romances in which a de- 
tective, whether professional or amateur, 
plays a leading part. You might write 
anovel the hero of which was a profes- 
sonal detective, who did not get on with 
his wife, and therefore ran away with 
wmebody else’s in chapter fifty-eight, as 
isthe wont of heroes in modern novels. 
That would not be a detective story. A 
detective story must have as its main in- 
terest the unravelling of a mystery; a 
mystery whose elements are clearly pre- 
sented to the reader at an early stage in 
the proceedings, and whose nature is 
sich as to arouse curiosity, a curiosity 
which is gratified at the end. And here, 
for my own part, I would draw a very 
dear line of demarcation between de- 
tective stories and “shockers.” Shockers 
ae not in the true sense mystery stories 
at all; they do not arouse a human in- 
tinct of curiosity. 

Suppose that I go into a night-club, 
where a fascinating woman with green 
eyes drops her handkerchief near me in 
passing out, and, as I politely stoop to 
pick it up, whispers to me “For God’s 
ake keep clear of 568 Cromwell Gar- 
dens, and, if you are ever set upon by 
thugs on the stairs of the Down Street 
tube station, remember to ask them for 
the countersign of the Pink Spot”—all 
that, which is the practically invariable 





opening of what I call shockers, does 
ot genuinely excite curiosity. It is not 
h Mystery; it is simply an obvious lie. 
People would not say that kind of thing 
0me, and I should not take the trouble 
0 go all the way to Cromwell Gardens 
fthey did. We know at once that the 
oman is an adventuress, probably a 
juite innocent adventuress who is being 
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Rules for Writing 
a Detective Story 


By RONALD A. KNOX 


compelled by a threat of blackmail to 
subserve the purposes of villains; that 
there is a gang of international crooks 
at work, determined to put an end to the 
peace of Europe by giving away English 
state secrets to an unknown foreign 
power. We are certain beforehand that 
the motives of the villains will be en- 
tirely inhuman, the actions of the hero 
and heroine rash to the verge of idiocy; 
that the complications to which we are 
introduced at the beginning will not be 
explained at the end, because by that 
time the reader will have forgotten all 
about them, and probably the author as 
well. All this is not a detective story. 
The true essence of a detective story 
—I am thinking for the moment of those 
which occupy a whole volume; we will 
come to the short story later on—is that 
in it the action takes place before the 
story begins. Of course, it is well to have 
some kind of introduction which brings 
the main characters on to the stage, and 
gives us some touch of their quality. In- 
deed, it seems to me a weakness in Mr. 
Freeman Wills Croft that he usually 
presents us at the very outset with the 
body of a total stranger—he has missed 
at once all his chance of evoking our 
human sympathy; nor does it improve 
the situation when we discover later on 
in the book, as we are apt to do, that it 
was really a totally different total 
stranger all the time. But in the third 
chapter, at latest, of a detective novel 





“Rules for Writing a Detective Story” 
appeared originally as part of the intro- 
duction to “Best Detective Stories, First 
Series,” published in England by Faber 
and Faber, Limited, and reprinted here 
with their permission. 





the curtain should suddenly go up on a 
crime, preferably a murder, already 
committed, ripe for investigation. The 
real action of the book is now over; in- 
cidents may still occur, but the horror 
and violence are already at an end be- 
fore the great detective appears on the 
scene. The story derives its excitement 
only from the danger of the criminal 
getting off scot free, or of some innocent 
person being condemned in his place. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the de- 
tective story differs essentially from 
every other type of fiction. For the in- 
terest of the ordinary romance centres in 
the question, “What will happen?”—un- 
less you include the modern sex novel, 
where the interest centres in the ques- 
tion, “Will anything ever happen?” But 
the interest of the detective romance 
centres in the question “What has hap- 
pened?” It is a hysteron proteron in the 
Homeric manner. Ordinary romance 
was invented, one would think, by a 
wearied historian, who, finding himself 
(like most historians) unable to give a 
true account of the past, and willing 
Cunlike most historians) to confess his 
inability, sat down to write a kind of 
literature in which all his characters be- 
haved exactly as he wanted them to, be- 
cause they had no existence outside his 
own brain. Whereas one would suppose 
the first writer of detective fiction to 
have been a scientist, who, giving up the 
riddles of his own craft, which either 
defied explanation or opened out fresh 
vistas of problems demanding fresh ex- 
planations, determined to set himself a 
problem which he could solve, because 
he and no other was responsible for the 
inventing of it. Ordinary fiction appeals 
to the synthetic in our natures, detective 
fiction to the analytic; ordinary fiction 
works forwards from the conditions of 
the plot to its consummation, detective 
fiction backwards from the consumma- 
tion to the conditions. It seems a pity 
that somebody cannot invent a kind of 
crook film in which the crime will be 
enacted in front of the camera exactly 
as it took place, but will be turned into 
a mystery by the simple expedient of 
releasing the film backwards. 

So highly specialized a form of art 
will need, clearly, specialized rules. And 
the detective author, alone among 
authors, cannot even in this libertine 
age afford to break the rules. The mod- 
erns will attempt to write poetry with- 
out rhyme or metre, novels without plot, 
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prose without sense; they may be right 
or wrong, but such liberties must not be 
taken in the field of which we are speak- 
ing. You cannot write a Gertrude Stein 
detective story. For the detective story is 
a game between two players, the author 
of the one part and the reader of the 
other part. The reader has scored if, say, 
half-way through the book he has laid 
his hand on the right person as the 
criminal, or has inferred the exact 
method by which the crime was per- 
petrated, in defiance of the author’s 
mystifications. The author on his side 
counts the victory, if he succeeds in 
keeping the reader in a state of sus- 
pended judgment over the criminal, or 
complete mystification over the method, 
right up to the last chapter; and yet can 
show the reader how he ought to have 
solved the mystery with the light given 
him. As with the acrostic, as with the 
cross-word competition, honourable vic- 
tory can be achieved only if the clues 
were “fair.” Thus, when we say that the 
detective story has rules, we do not 
mean rules in the sense in which poetry 
has rules, but rules in the sense in 
which cricket has rules—a far more im- 
pressive consideration to the ordinary 
Englishman. The man who writes a de- 
tective story which is “unfair” is not 
simply pronounced guilty of an error in 
taste. He has played foul, and the 
referee orders him off the field. 

I laid down long ago certain main 
rules, which I reproduce here with a 
certain amount of commentary; not all 
critics will be agreed as to their univer- 
sality or as to their general importance, 
but I think most detective “fans” will 
recognize that these principles, or some- 
thing like them, are necessary to the full 
enjoyment of a detective story. I say 
“the full enjoyment;” we cannot expect 
complete conformity from all writers. 

I. The criminal must be someone 
mentioned in the early part of the story, 
but must not be anyone whose thoughts 
the reader has been allowed to follow. 
The mysterious stranger who turns up 
from nowhere in particular, from a ship 
as often as not, whose existence the 
reader had no means of suspecting from 
the outset, spoils the play altogether. 
The second half of the rule is more 
difficult to state precisely, especially in 
view of some remarkable performances 
by Mrs. Christie. It would be more 
exact to say that the author must not 
imply an attitude of mystification in the 
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character who turns out to be the crim- 
inal. 

II. All supernatural or preternatural 
agencies are ruled out as a matter of 
course. To solve a detective problem by 
such means would be like winning a 
race on the river by the use of a con- 
cealed motor-engine. And here I ven- 
ture to think there is a limitation about 
Mr. Chesterton’s Father Brown stories. 
He nearly always tries to put us off the 
scent by suggesting that the crime must 
have been done by magic; and we know 
that he is too good a sportsman to fall 
back upon such a solution. Consequent- 
ly, although we seldom guess the 
answer to his riddles, we usually miss 
the thrill of having suspected the wrong 
person. 

III. Not more than one secret room or 
passage is allowable. I would add that a 
secret passage should not be brought in 
at all unless the action takes place in the 
kind of house where such devices might 
be expected. When I introduced one 
into a book myself, I was careful to point 
out beforehand that the house had be- 
longed to Catholics in penal times. Mr. 
Milne’s secret passage in the Red House 
Mystery is hardly fair; if a modern 
house were so equipped—and it would 
be villainously expensive—all the coun- 
try-side would be quite certain to know 
about it. 

IV. No hitherto undiscovered poisons 
may be used, nor any appliance which 
will need a long scientific explanation 
at the end. There may be undiscovered 
poisons with quite unexpected reactions 
on the human system, but they have not 
been discovered yet, and until they are 
they must not be utilized in fiction; it is 
not cricket. Nearly all the cases of Dr. 
Thorndyke, as recorded by Mr. Austin 
Freeman, have the minor medical blem- 
ish; you have to go through a long 
science lecture at the end of the story 
in order to understand how clever the 
mystery was. 

V. No Chinaman must figure in the 
story. Why this should be so I do not 
know, unless we can find a reason for 
it in our western habit of-assuming that 
the Celestial is over-equipped in the 
matter of brains, and under-equipped in 
the matter of morals. I only offer it as a 
fact of observation that, if you are turn- 
ing over the pages of a book and come 
across some mention of “the slit-like eyes 
of Chin Loo,” you had. best put it down 
at once; it is bad. The only exception 





which occurs to my mind—there are 
probably others—is Lord Ernest Hamil- 
ton’s Four Tragedies of Memworth. 

VI. No accident must ever help the 
detective, nor must he ever have an yn- 
accountable intuition which proves to be 
right. ‘That is perhaps too strongly 
stated; it is legitimate for the detective 
to have inspirations which he afterwards 
verifies, before he acts on them, by 
genuine investigation. And again, he 
will naturally have moments of clear vis. 
ion, in which the bearings of the ob- 
servations hitherto made will become 
suddenly evident to him. But he must 
not be allowed, for example, to look for 
the lost will in the works of the grand- 
father clock because an unaccountable 
instinct tells him that that is the right 
place to search. He must look there be- 
cause he realizes that that is where he 
would have hidden it himself if he had 
been in the criminal’s place. And in 
general it should be observed that every 
detail of his thought-process, not merely 
the main outline of it, should be con- 
scientiously audited when the explana- 
tion comes along at the end. 

VII. The detective must not himself 
commit the crime. This applies only 
where the author personally vouches for 
the statement that the detective is a de 
tective; a criminal may legitimately dress 
up as a detective, as in the Secret of 
Chimneys, and delude the other actors 
in the story with forged references. 

VIII. The detective must not light on 
any clues which are not instantly pro 
duced for the inspection of the reader. 
Any writer can make a mystery by tell 
ing us that at this point the great Pick 
lock Holes suddenly bent down and 
picked up from the ground an object 
which he refused to let his friend see. 
He whispers ‘Ha!’ and his face grows 
grave—all that is illegitimate mystery 
making. The skill of the detective author 
consists in being able to produce his 
clues and flourish them defiantly in out 
faces: “There!” he says, “what do you 
make of that?” and we make nothing. 

IX. The stupid friend of the detec 
tive, the Watson, must not conceal amy 
thoughts which pass through his mind; 
his intelligence must be slightly, but 
very slightly, below that of the average 
reader. This is a rule of perfection; itis 
not of the esse of the detective story # 
have a Watson at all. But if he doe 
exist, he exists for the purpose of letting 


(Continued on page 56) 
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PRODUCTS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The New Churches of Europe 


A POWERFUL and important move- 
ment leaguing the Church and the 
ats has come to fruition in Europe since 
the last war. If a flowering of the arts, of 
achitecture in particular, comparable to 
the miracles of the twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries does not result 
wme rewarding work, nevertheless, has 
already been done and more can be ex- 
pected; of greater significance, the move- 
ment has stimulated creativity in a field 
of building that had been stultified. The 
great visual artists of France have been 
involved in the aesthetic tasks of the 
Church, and that country, for one, is 
the richer. The fame of the new 
churches is already worldwide: Ma- 
tisse’s chapel at Vence; the frescoes and 
designs of Jean Cocteau at 
Villefranche-sur-Mer; Le Cor- 
busier’s church at Ronchamp; 
Chagall’s designs in the church 
of Assy in the Savoy, all have 
been subject to international 
comment. Stained-glass _win- 
dows and other sacred art have 
ben commissioned from Leger 
ind Braque, Rouault and Baz- 
tine. In England and Spain, 
new church construction and 
decoration have been placed in 
the hands of foremost artists; as 
in France, the greatness of their 
att has been the main consid- 
tration of the Church. 

Though most of the signif- 
ant new architecture has ap- 
peared since the war, the seeds 
f the development were al- 
tady to be found in the work 
fa few of the great builders 
atlier in. the century; and the 
high function of architecture 
inthe liturgy is part of the his- 
loty of the Church. 

There is little doubt that the 








geatest manifestation of man’s 
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By ANTHONY KERRIGAN 


creativity visibly extant in Europe is the 
chain of Romanesque, Gothic and 
Baroque sanctuaries stretching across 
that continent. And the “age of cathe- 
dral building,” which combined a fervor 
of faith with the highest artistic energy 
on all levels of the population, was an 
age of superb spirituality, whatever re- 
formist historians might later write 
about the Dark Ages. Such a fortuitous 
combination of the highest strivings of 
man’s spirit is not now anywhere mani- 
fest. Not only is art not linked directly 
with the Church as it once was, but, in 
this age of atomization, it is divided 
against itself as well. 

It is not likely, therefore, that 
churches built today will stand in future 





The high altar of the seminary church at Matters- 
burg, Austria. Architect, Robert Kramreiter, of Vienna. 


times as symbols of a great spiritual age. 
Nevertheless, life and art do not stand 
still, and if every age is not an age of 
genius, still there is genius in every age. 
The task of art is always renewal, and 
the imitation of previous styles is death 
for any artist. To continue building in 
medieval fashion in an age of technical 
revolution—sham Gothic in a time of 
poured concrete—is to practice a mor- 
tician’s craft rather than architecture. 
Highly novel and interesting as the 
eccentricities of the various turn-of-the- 
century revivals were, they are now, 
luckily, mostly over and done with, An 
impulse toward a more congruous arch- 
itecture, an effort to make building 
relevant, is taking its place; there exists, 
in short, a logically contempor- 
aneous, a necessarily modern 
approach to church architec- 
ture. 

To begin at the beginning, 
with the first years of the cen- 
tury: the birth of the original 
art of our age takes place amid 
the disintegration of the old 
forms in the beautiful anarchy 
of so-called “Art Nouveau.” 
Elements of all styles were then 
juxtaposed, and, most impor- 
tant, the elements were made 
to do impossible aesthetic feats. 
The great Catalan architect 
Antonio Gaudi; in Barcelona, 
in the early years of the cen- 
tury, using Gothic-style vault- 
ing interior organization of the 
church and Baroque decoration, 
subjected all the traditional 
elements to the most far-fetched 
contortions. At the church of 
Santa Coloma de Cervello, out- 
side Barcelona, for instance, he 
caused the supporting columns 
of the portico and interior to 

(Continued on page 12) 











Notre-Dame-du-Haut, 

chapel at Ronchamp, France. 
Architect: Le Corbusier. 
Photograph: Bernhard Moosbrugger. 





Baldaquin over main altar 
installed by Gaudi when he renovated 
the thirteenth-century cathedral 

at Palma, Majorca. 

Photograph: Archivo Mas, Barcelona 









Figure of Christ, blackened in fire 

and fitted to a gilt cross, suspended over 
high altar of church at Liesing-Vienna, 
Austria. Architect: Robert Kramreiter. 
Photograph: Lucca Chmel, Vienna. 
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Glass walls of the nave in 

Auguste Perret’s Notre-Dame du Raincy, 
built outside Paris in 1923— 

the ‘Sainte Chapelle 

of reinforced concrete”’ 
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incline and to turn “like growing trees.” 
There is a great concern in this church 
with a piecemeal color, conveyed 
through bits of ceramic and _ stained- 
glass. Though his experiments were 
solidly based on his own particular and 
peculiar genius, Gaudi carried the tradi- 
tional church construction to a point 
where the next step would be a reduc- 
tion to chaos. Baroque could go no 
further. 

Baroque innovation usually represents 
a development in mere surface, in dec- 
oration, but not in fundamentals. How- 
ever, baroque as he was in spirit, Gaudi 
was a revolutionary in fundamentals as 
well as in details, and he was capable, 
like many original minds, of going two 
ways in one lifetime. So that in a later 
step, in renovating the thirteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic cathedral at Palma in 
Majorca, he simplified rather than com- 
plicated, and in so doing he took one of 
the characteristic steps forward on the 
road to modern style. He removed the 
great wood choir which had stood mid- 
way in the church (Cin the Spanish tra- 
dition) and which had thus blocked the 
view down the nave, and he hung one 
of the first important pieces of abstracted 
—if not abstract—modern ironwork 


hangings, over the main altar by way of 
baldaquin. This baldacchino, or altar 
canopy, in fact, bears a certain resem- 
blance to a large mobile: even if all its 


‘ Left: Detail of concrete ceiling 


parts do not move, it is more tenuous 
and tentative, more graceful in feeling 
than many large and later mobiles in 
America. Moreover, its echoes of Moor- 
ish iron forging harmonize well with 
the grand Gothic of Majorca, an island 
which for centuries was under Arab 
domination. 

The actual beginnings of modern 
church architecture, properly so called, 
were twofold: liturgical and aesthetic. 
In our survey we are qualified to speak 
only of the latter, the aesthetic develop- 
ment of architecture, considered as an 
art. This development is traced most 
readily in time from 1923, and the con- 
struction by Auguste Perret of Notre- 
Dame du Raincy, outside Paris. Certain 
of the foundations for the present re- 
vival of sacred art had been laid in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, as well as in 
France—and in Austria there had been 
stirrings just after the first world war— 
but it was Perret’s church which was the 
first crystalization of the new _ ideal. 
There had been a period of transitional 
churches, which combined traditional 
design and the use of the new materials 
and techniques, but Perret’s church was 
the first to attempt a forthright and in- 
tegrated statement in reinforced con- 
crete and glass. As the descriptive phrase 
coined at the time put it, the church at 
Raincy is the “Sainte Chapelle of rein- 
forced concrete,” for it boasts an ex- 





in church at Mattersburg, Austria 
Right: Windows onto street in Don Bosco church, New Erdberg, Austria 


panse of glass in place of the usual waljs 
that is reminiscent of Paris’s famoys 
early Gothic Sainte Chapelle. Perret 
bold attempt has been perhaps the 
greatest single influence on the modem 
movement, and its effects are immediate 
ly visible, for instance, in a church by 
Kramreiter consecrated as recently 4 
1956 in Vienna. Another early church 
of fundamental importance was Dom 
inikus Bohm’s church of St. Englebert, 
in Cologne. 

The significance of Perret’s church at 
Raincy goes beyond the use of rein. 
forced concrete—for this had been used 
even earlier in church building: it is 
linked with a changed view of the ideal 
organization of the interior space of the 
sanctuary. The medieval organization of 
society had been reflected in the build 
ings of the middle ages, the churches 
among them; for the congregation had 
been composed of liege lords and liege 
subjects, of hierarchies and _ order, 
Moreover, the spirit of the middle age 
—again, whatever later “enlightened’ 
writers may say—was one of sharp local 
individuality bearing little resemblance 
to the reflexes of the monolithic, undif 
ferentiated mass populations of today. 
There were “multifarious devotions” in 
medieval Christendom, local cults. of 
fervent interest to a neighborhood and 
region, and a more imaginative approach 
to the mysteries; for good or ill, this 
seems to be the historical fact. 

On a technical level, the necessity for 
supports to hold up the nave limited the 
clear width of the interiors. The Gothic 
cathedrals were of giant height, but theit 
side aisles and choirs and columm 
tended to scatter the faithful, and the 
prominent side chapels and altars er 
couraged the process. Modern construc 
tion techniques allow the building of 
single hall of any width without sup 
ports. Thus, a total concentration on the 
main altar is possible: and for a congie 
gation no longer divided by hierarchiés 
and orders, even by sexes, a church it 
terior without a series of autonomots 
and imposing chapels and _ without 
columns and ornament to divide the 
attention is both logical and attainable 
Modern lighting aids the process @ 
focus and concentration, and the -neW 
disposition of elements makes the mos 
of the technical possibilities. Modem 
sanctuaries are typically characterized by 
a hemicycle, a semicircular grouping # 
the congregation around the altar. The 
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altar itself is characteristically placed 
closer to the end of the nave, and the 
adjuncts to worship traditional in other 
churches are dispensed with wherever 
possible. 

The essential symbolic concept of a 


modern church, then, is the unity of the 
congregation in close proximity (Cand 
visually clear perspective) around the 
aitar. This inner organization deter- 
mines the entire structure. The tradi- 
tional transept plan, the cross-shape, is 
almost always abandoned; the new 
churches are either rectangular, square, 
oval, octagonal or round. The adjuncts 
(often they are integrated into one 
structure ), such as baptistry, vestry and 
chapels, are subordinated to a pattern 
established by the main building. This 
would be an ideal in any kind of arch- 
itecture, but in modern building, where 
there is often a deliberate lack of sym- 
metry, it is particularly desirable to de- 
velop what is called a structural “rhy- 
thm.” Such symmetry as exists—like the 
symmetry in twelve-tone music, or the 
symmetry of accentuation in the com- 
position of modern painting—is achieved 
by “rhythm,” which takes the place of 
classic harmony, and also, it goes with- 
out saying, substitutes for elaborated 
and balanced decoration. Lack of sym- 
metry is characteristic, even in the walls 
of the nave, where one wall may be 
completely blind while the other is en- 
tirely open to the light. There may be a 
conscious dissymmetry in the relation 
between the bell tower and the church 
itself, in the interest of a more dynamic 
thythm. In short, freedom of form is 
absolute, in modern architecture as in 
modern art; and the “shape” of a build- 
ing will certainly concern the designer 
more than its decoration. 


O- OF THE MODERN ideals has been 
to suppress the detailed symbols of 
Gothic art (the hagiography in the 
stained glass, the panels of anecdotal 
wood carvings, the historical scenes of 
the triptychs), and to substitute the 
overall symbol of the church architec- 
turally expressing its Eucharistic pur- 
pose, or to use the pertinent terminology, 
expressing its “function.” In all truth, 
the word “function” is, or has been, a 
key word, perhaps a shibboleth, in the 
terminology of the epoch. Theory and 
practice have been somewhat estranged, 
for it is often notoriously difficult to dis- 
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Top: High altar in Auguste Perret’s Notre-Dame du Raincy outside Paris 
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Bottom: Crypt in Antoni Gaudi’s Santo Coloma de Cevello at Barcelona 


ist church and an auditorium or even a 
movie palace. 

It may be on this very point that 
modern church building is most vulner- 
able in its canons, and the semantic dif- 
ficulty may stand for and represent an 
aesthetic, even a metaphysical difficulty. 
For, is it the function of*the church, 
measured in terms of mechanics, which 
is clearly to be repeated in concrete and 
glass? What is the function of a church 
in visual terms, or how is it to be ex- 
pressed? When a modern builder says 
“The plain function of a church clearly 
set %ut constitutes its beauty,” is his 

ent much more than pure poetry? 

moreover, of the kind that finds 
te highest beauty in a dynamo. The 
hig...o: function a building can have, 
especially a building dedicated to the 
needs of the spirit, is aesthetic—and that 
is a matter of the eternal canons of 


beauty and of the builder's genius. If 
faithfulness to function were enough, if 
cutting down to the clear statement of 
the building’s purpose were sufficient, if 
purity of intention sufficed, there would 
not be any ugly modern churches, let 
alone the numerous equivocal and 
anodyne buildings that do pass for 
“modern” churches and are actually in- 
distinguishable from edifices of a totally 
different “function.” 

To illustrate the danger in modern 
building, let us consider the church of 
Notre-Dame de Royan. The work of the 
architect Gillet, its design is based on a 
type of construction derived in turn 
from the work of the engineer Lafaille 
for the locomotive sheds of the French 
National Railways. According to one 


' critic, “to judge from the model, the 


church seems likely to be aesthetically 
(Continued on page 54) 
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AMERICAN ART CENTER 


W= Life magazine did a picture 
story last June about Sister Made- 
leva, president of Saint Mary’s College, 
at Notre Dame, Indiana, it quoted her 
as saying. “We have gone two million 
dollars in debt, but it is a good debt be- 
cause it is for beauty.” She was referring 
to the debt incurred when the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross built a Fine Arts Center 
on the Saint Mary’s campus. Life did 
not enlarge on the quote, and it may 
have left some of its readers wondering 
why beauty is worth such a sizeable 
sacrifice. 

Sister Madeleva explains why in this 
way: “Beauty is one of the three attri- 
butes under which we can know and see 
God. most clearly. We think of God in 
terms of Truth, Goodness and Beauty. 

“It is not easy for us to arrive at 
Truth. We are so filled with fallibility 
and crowded with prejudices. We have 
such incomplete knowledge that we are 
limited in our grasp of truth. 

“The Good is not always easy for us 
to accept. Often things that are not so 
good glow with such attraction. We 
have a knack for resisting goodness. 
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By EDWARD FISCHER 


“But Beauty is one aspect of God that 
is irresistible. Beauty is God’s visibility. 
We can ‘see’ it in a way we cannot see 
Truth and Goodness. That is why 
beauty is so important.” 

The Catholic Church, concerning it- 
self with God, must concern itself with 
beauty. And so, Sister Madeleva rea- 
sons, Saint Mary’s as a Catholic college 
must give beauty its proper place. 

“I suppose it was inevitable,” she said, 
“that the Church should neglect beauty 
a bit during pioneering years in this 
country. Many of our Catholic churches, 
and Protestant churches, and public 
buildings, too, miss the mark of beauty. 
Even when we create ugliness we do it 
in a mistaken effort to create beauty. 
We create ugliness when we do not 
know how to create the beautiful. But 
pioneering days are past, we can give 
more care to art. And we are doing that; 
many beautifully designed new 
churches are evidence of it. The liturgi- 
cal revival is doing much for art and 
architecture in the Church.” 

To teach students to create and appre- 
ciate beauty—in drama, dance, music, 


and all the fine arts—that is why the 
Fine Arts Center was built at so much 
sacrifice. In it thousands of girls at Saint 
Mary’s will be brought face-to-face with 
beauty so often that they will come to 
love it. Through familiarity with things 
of quality they will develop discernment 
and taste. 

Sister Madeleva said, “We hope our 
students develop an appreciation for the 
art of all time—the modern and the not 
so-modern. As for modern art, I often 
recall the story of the woman who 
looked over a little girl’s shoulder and 
said, ‘Oh, you are drawing a_ pink 
elephant. I never saw a pink elephant! 
The little girl answered simply, ‘Isnt 
that too bad.’ 

“We have to re-learn to see things 
with the eyes of childhood. As Matisse 
said, “To look at everything as if you 
saw it for the first time takes courage: 
People sometimes look at pictures . 
say, “That doesn’t look like anything that 
ever existed.’ But it did exist, it existed 
in the mind of the artist. 

“As for the not-so-modern, the old 
masterpieces, I often think of what one 
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Ui the presidents of Notre Dame said a 

many years ago: ‘If you stand be- 
a? masterpiece and it says nothing 
jpyou, don’t make the mistake of think- 


ing it has nothing to say. You just don’t 
gnderstand its language. You need come 
pack to it time and again. At first you 
will have to take on faith the judgment 
ifthe ages that this is a work of art and 
that it has something for you. If you 
ind it negligible, don’t think the defect 
in the work. The defect lies in 
urself.’ 
ost important of all,” Sister Made- 
said, “we hope in our Fine Arts 
MGenter to open the students’ eyes to see 
od in the world around them. For in- 
ce, this room ‘looks’ like me.” She 

Btured to the books and pictures in 
the conference room next to her office. 
‘t must, I have lived in it so long.” 
She smiled at the allusion to her term of 
dice which has lasted since 1934. “So 
God is reflected in His world. But we 
need to have our eyes opened to see 
Him.” 

‘If the Fine Arts Center helps the 
students see God, it is worth everything 
we spend on it. I do not know of any 
money lying around idle that can do as 
much good as this money we have spent 
that we haven’t got.” 





Q wren Mape.eva explained that the 
decision to build the Fine Arts Cen- 
ter came as a solution to a housing prob- 
km. The college was housing truth, in 
is classrooms, and goodness, in its 
church, but it lacked adequate housing 
for beauty. 

This house for beauty was a dream 
lng aborning. When Sister Madeleva 
came to Saint Mary’s as a student in 
1906 the Sisters were already dreaming 
ofa new auditorium. The dream be- 
came a reality exactly fifty years later. 

“Every time a new building was 
planned, we hoped it would be the new 
auditorium. But you know how it is, 
ilmost everybody seems to think of 
physical conveniences first. People think 
nothing of spending thousands of dollars 
for highways and parking lots, but they 
think twice before spending money for 
things of the spirit. When we built the 
Fine Arts Center the first thing we were 

(Continued on page 58) 


Top: Maria Virgo studio 

Center: O’Laughlin auditorium 
Bottom: Lobby of the Little Theater 
used for art exhibits 
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Reflections on America, by Jacques 
Maritain. 205 pp. Scribners. 
$3.50. 


My eeass has known America for 
about thirty years. Since 1939, 
with almost no interruption, he has 
lived in America. Now, he is publishing 
his reflections on the United States. 
Travel books on this subject are plenti- 
ful. Merely crossing this immense 
country so stimulates the imagination, so 
powerfully affects the sense, so strongly 
excites the emotions that no writer 
would find it dificult to write a book 
after a three-day or three-month stay in 
America. Maritain’s book, however, is 
something quite different. His first im- 
pressions of America have long since 
disappeared. In this work, he offers the 
fruit of a long apprenticeship in Amer- 
ica, an apprenticeship matured by long 
and affectionate meditation. 

The book is composed of a series of 
conferences which were given last year 
at the University of Chicago. It is writ- 
ten in conversational style with no fixed 
plan. It is easy to read. ‘All of its value 
is to be sought in the lucid intelligence 
and generous character of the author. It 
is, nonetheless, extremely precise. How 
could a true philosopher write other- 
wise? For instance, when Maritain re- 
views one after another the main pre- 
judices against Americans most com- 
monly found among Europeans, he re- 
veals the inner workings of these pre- 
judies and points up the falsity or bad 
faith behind them. I must say that he 
goes about this, as the French would 
say, “not with a dead hand,” and he 
knows very well how to make home 
truth self-evident. 

Not only is Maritain outstanding 
among those who have understood 
America, but between him and America 
there exists a deep bond of love. He 
loves America and knows how to inspire 
in others a similar love. In truth, the 
testimony of Maritain on behalf of this 
country reaches beyond the merely poli- 
tical and performs one of the greatest 
services a foreigner can offer any coun- 
try. Consider briefly all that de Tocque- 
ville, the Frenchman, has done and 
still is doing for America in the world. 
It is a service which differs from that 
given Europe by the Marshall Plan, but 
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it is, nonetheless, a most important one. 
Maritain has gone so far in expressing 
his love for America that I am sure that 
no one can be a friend of his if, know- 
ing America, he does not love it. It 
seems to me that nothing can move 
Americans more than this book in which 
Maritain writes: 
the significant thing for me is that I have 
never met any real contemplative, any true 
soul of grace, any man genuinely aware 
of the ways of the spirit, who, knowing 
America in actual fact and through per- 
sonal experience, did not have for her a love 
in which his very love for mankind and a 
sort of reverence for the workings of divine 
Providence were involved. Despite ll 
human defects, such as those mentioned in 
this book, genuine spirituals love America. 
Her worst enemies are pseudo-spirituals. 
Will this book move the European? I 
am. equally sure that it will. Not only 
because of Maritain’s great prestige in 
the world, but also because of the qual- 
ity of his frankness. He loves America 
and the Americans but he never flatters 
them. He sees their defects clearly. But 
he speaks simply, as friend to friend. 
Why does Maritain love America so 
much? First, because he has a strong 
belief in America’s special vocation in 
the whole world of today, for all men, 
and always according to the will of God. 
“America was Promises”—that is the title 
of a beautiful poem by Archibald Mac- 
Leish. From the very beginning the Euro- 


pean peoples dreamed of America as the 
Fortunate Isles, the land of promise here 





Jacques Maritain: “‘As friend to friend’’ 













below. America can give them goods, f up 
indistrial equipment. They will take them, pag 
of course, but they will never be content nel 


with them, and never be grateful to Amer 
ica for them. be 
What they expect from America jg, } El 
Hope. And please God that this crucial fact } Jen 
may never be forgotten here. % nal 
It is possible to be more specific, and to 
say: what the world expects from America 
is that she keep alive, in human history, g | % 
fraternal recognition of the dignity of man | wh 
—in other words, the terrestrial hope of men } ;¢l 
in the Gospel. 
It is a habit of mine to say that who- } bot 
ever does not sense the violent and 
heart-rending poetry of America can be] , 
no poet. This leads to the second reason} ¢ 
for Maritain’s love for America, and that} 
is that he is a poet who feels the poetic} & 
quality of this great country. For Mazi- 
tain, who is, after all, Leon Bloy’s god-} y 
son, the antithesis of all poetry is to bef a 
found in the bourgeois mind: a 
Thus, let me say, you have gangsters, 
racketeers, crooked lawyers, gamblers, small § 
home owners who grow conservative and § 4] 
thirsty for security as they grow richer; you § ¢ 
have social climbers, cheap _ politicians, 
hard-boiled businessmen, metallic women, } [ 
well-to-do people of fashion—you have no fly 
Bourgeois. That is one of the blessings of Ala 
this country . . . There is a saying of St. 
Teresa of Avila which seems to me particu 
larly significant. She used to say, “Without of | 
poetry life would not be tolerable.” the 
Certain it is that for a man so deeply find 
rooted as Maritain in the French tradi § ad 
tion, America can never take the place) 
of the fatherland. But for the European | 
who can feel, there is one level on which fit 
he will be much happier in America ac 
than in Europe, and that is on the social f'V 
level. Americans do not easily accept the §" 
existence of misery among human be JW 
ings and do all they can to eliminate it fut 
We have not wandered from our subject iso 
which is the reason for Maritain’s lovef', 
for America. In May, 1950, a young by 
friend of Maritain, acting as my guide hn 
in the city of New York, happening t§S* 
notice that | was somewhat weary, sud: fence 
denly burst out with: “This is all les F 
picturesque than Greece, Italy or Spain, §™ 
but for Americans, what really appeab lap 
and moves is the misery that exists boo 
among their fellow human beings.” by 
America has solved the social ques 9” 
tion in a human manner because it has 
no bourgeois class, it has a Christian 
sense of the love of man for man, andi 
has responded to the poetry of indusf 
trial production, which is creation, @ 
imitation of divine creativeness, a poetit 
action. And all authentic poetry radiates 
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ent | yew incustrial society of America will 
Tie of the greatest 
furope. He discusses this problem at 


act | length. He refuses, quite rightly, to 


ame such a-social structure “Capital- 
0 | im.” He suggests rather the use of the 
apression “Economic Humanism.” Else- 
an | where, | too shall take part in this quar- 
en | el over words; but Maritain makes very 
dear America’s originality in regard to 
ho- | both Capitalism and Socialism. 


Thus it is that a new social and economic 
be regime is, in actual fact, developing in this 
on | country—a phenomenon which gives the lie 
hat | to the forecasts of Karl Marx, and which 
tic | came about not by virtue of some kind of 
~. | inner necessity in the evolution of capital- 
Mt} ism which Marx had overlooked, but by 
od-# yirtue of the freedom and spirit of man, 
bef namely by virtue of the American mind 
and conscience, and of the American col- 
lective effort of imagination and creation. . . 
efs, This new social and economic regime is 
all | gill in a state of full becoming, but it has 
and # already brought human history beyond both 
you # capitalism and socialism. 


en, Does this mean that America has 
m0 Folved all conflicts and all antagonism? 
Alas, far from it. Man’s life on earth is 
not yet a Paradise. Maritain avoids none 
out fof the grave problems that still retard 
the development of this great country 
ply jad most particularly the racial question 
idi-{ad that of the relations of the sexes, 
ace fpoblems which, in America at least, 
ean #em from the same source: puritan tra- 
ich fdition. Racial segregation maintains the 
rica 4 ack race in a state of artificial inferior- 
cial fity while the segregation of men and 
thefvmen in this countty maintains 
be ftomen in a state of artificial superiority. 
, it FBut America will solve these problems 
ject 80 by remaining faithful to Christian- 
ove fy, so essentially opposed to Puritanism, 
ung | retaining its, profound sense of 
‘ide uman brotherhood, and by paying 
y npseater attention to truth and experi- 
ud § ece. 

Jes} Finally, Maritain has written an ad- 
ain, ftitable chapter on tolerance which, per- 
ea § ups more than any other section of the 
cists 00k, should be read and meditated on 
ly American Catholics if they wish to 
ues $ave service in their own country rather 
haftan win privileges. 

tian) In brief, those who read this book will 
dite to what extent it has been Maritain’s 
jus #80d fortune to have known America. It 
ang’s given him a sort of experimental 
etic #Oof for his moral philosophy. But even 
atespure has it been America’s great good 
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yon others its beneficient action. The 
m, | pages hich Maritain devotes to the 


importance for 





Ralph E. Lapp: Bravo’s blunders 


fortune to have had Maritain under- 
stand and love her and know how to 
speak so well of her. He sees in America 
a springtime, the beginnings of a new 
era for Christian civilization. God grant 
that he be right! 


R.-L. Brucxsercer, O.P. 
(Translated by Sr. M. St. Irene, B.V.M.) 


The Voyage of the Lucky Dragon, 
by Ralph E. Lapp. 200 pp. Har- 
per. $3.50. 


O N Marcu 1, 1954, the quiet Pacific 
waters surrounding Bikini Atoll 
erupted with the detonation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s H-Bomb 
designated Bravo, a radically new bomb. 
Its blast, equalling the impact of fifteen 
million tons of TNT, dwarfed any prev- 
ious bomb; but the fall-out of nuclear 
dust, which was observed 330 miles 
away, was of incredibly greater historical 
significance, because it contained the 
deadliest of all radioactive substances— 
strontium 90. 

Drifting eighty-five miles from the 
blast was the Japanese fishing trawler, 
The Lucky Dragon. A handful of its 
crew of twenty-three men-watched with 
disbelief as an orange red ball of blaz- 
ing light loomed up in the night sky. 
Two hours later, still worried and per- 
plexed, the fishermen were hauling in 
their lines as a rain of sandy ash came 
swirling down unto their shoulders and 





the ship’s deck. In The Voyage of the 
Lucky Dragon Dr. Ralph E. Lapp un- 
ravels the story of these first victims of 
nuclear fall-out, and in doing so he 
makes dramatically vivid the dangers in- 
volved in nuclear testing. 

Dr. Lapp, whose distinguished scien- 
tific career ranges from leadership of the 
1945 Bikini Atomic Bomb tests to 
present-day editorship of The Bulletin 
of Atomic Scientists, began his studies 
of fall-out from the Bravo bomb in 
September, 1954. He tells us that he was 
appalled by the significance of its radi- 
ation, and he deduced that 8,000 square 
miles of the Pacific were dusted with 
serious or lethal fall-out. By 1956 his 
scientific conclusions were assembled, 
but, in order to tell the story in human 
terms, he spent months in Japan con- 
sulting medical men and conversing 
with the Lucky Dragon crew. 

His investigations revealed an insen- 
sitive American attitude from beginning 
to end. First, lack of warning and an in- 
sufficiently large testing area allowed the 
Japanese craft to drift overly close to the 
site. Then a series of blunders followed. 
An officious American security policy 
prevented our revelation of the nature of 
the radiation affecting the seamen Cit 
took Japanese scientists weeks to solve 
the problem for themselves). President 
Eisenhower announced that he had 
been informed that the radiation illness 
had been exaggerated (at that moment 
the seamen faced an unsure future in 
Tokyo hospitals—one died later). Even 
though fish stands with rice as a staple 
of the Japanese diet, American officials 
scoffed at reports of contaminated fish 
(strict Japanese inspection at fishing 
ports discovered one out of every two 
hundred fish was contaminated with 
radioactivity ). 

Dr. Lapp has told this story as a par- 
tisan. His foe is radiation warfare. And 
it is difficult not to conclude after read- 
ing his book that his partisanship is on 
the side of humanity. 

Epmunp S. WEHRLE 


Russia, the Atom and the West, by 
George F. Kennan. 116 pp. Har- 
per. $2.50. 


i i. YEARS AGO when Mr. Kennan was 
‘EB Director of the State Department 
Policy Planning Staff he wrote an article 
for the quarterly Foreign Affairs on the 
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nature of the Soviet Government and 
the problems it posed for the Western 
world. The policy implications of his 
article became popularly characterized 
as Containment: prohibiting the further 
territorial expansion of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist world. Although 
Containment was neither the full con- 
tent nor the most important implication 
of the article, the reaction to it was so 
strong and wide-spread that Mr. Kennan 
became the most controversial diplomat 
of the decade. 

This thin volume will extend his dis- 
tinction for controversy. All but one of 
the chapters were delivered over the 
British Broadcasting Company network. 
In them Mr. Kennan restates his belief 
that the Communist regime is inherent- 
ly unstable; that the Soviet Union is 
economically strong; that she has made 
greater scientific and technological prog- 
ress since World War II than even he 
thought possible ten years ago. He thinks 
these advancements, including sputniks, 
should evoke applause instead of fear 
and despair from the West. For there is 
no inner necessity that Russia’s progress 
should redound to the harm of the 
Western world. 

If the Western peoples think other- 
wise, it is because we don’t recognize 
where “best to apply the hand to counter 
the Soviet threat.” That hand should be 
applied to our own failures: “to the 
racial problem, to the conditions in our 
big cities, . . . education and environ- 
ment for our young people, to the grow- 
ing gap between specialized knowledge 
and popular understanding,” and the 
like. It is internal conditions, the qual- 
ity of our domestic life that is wanting. 

Mr. Kennan is satisfied that our prob- 
lem is not one of preventing the Soviet 
Union from “acquiring the ability to de- 
stroy us—it is too late for that.” We must 
try and prevent them from having the 
will, the incentive to destroy us. For that 
we need the military capacity to deter 
them. Such deterrent capacity we al- 
ready have. 

But he believes the armaments race 
has reached a point of sheer madness. 
The Soviet Union and the United 
States are already capable of reducing 
the planet to apocalyptic destruction. 
The only sane solution to this fearsome 
impasse is negotiation. How? In a word, 
the Soviet Union and the United States, 
Britain and France should take their 
armies and atoms back home. Why? Be- 
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cause it is the Soviet domination of 
Eastern Germany and East Central 
Europe that keeps the Western armies 
and atoms in West Germany and 
Western Eroupe; and it is the presence 
of United States, British and French 
troops and bombs in Western Germany 
and Western Europe that prevents 
Soviet withdrawal to her own bound- 
aries. 

The problems of the Far East, Middle 
East and Africa are important; and Mr. 
Kennan discusses them, too. But it is 
the military and political realities of 
Europe that plead to be solved to reverse 
the present dreaded drift toward global 
suicide. 

Some of the issues Mr. Kennan raises 
were broadcast over BBC concurrently 
with the recent NATO heads of govern- 
ment conference. The world-wide, im- 
mediate and heated discussion of his lec- 
tures almost dwarfed news of the his- 
toric conference, which is a measure of 
the importance of his timely, lucid and 
patently provocative book. 

Avsert H. MILcer 


The American Earthquake, by Ed- 
mund Wilson. 576 pp. Double- 
day. $6. 


_—_ is no end to the infinite var- 
iety of Edmund Wilson. A few years 
back he put out a marvelous collection 
of his literary criticism called The 
Shores of Light, which explored the 
American and European and continental 
scene in letters, covering the years from 
the early part of this century. No one 
has written so acutely, so intelligently, 
so well, about literature in our time, and 
if we overlook his occasional meander- 
ings into biblical history and_ political 
soothsaying, and his often pettishly 
bigoted views on religion anywhere in 
the world, we are left with a large body 
of aesthetic judgment that cannot be 
equalled. Since the gay days when the 
now-sixtyish critic was called Bunny, 
and was a Princeton crony of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, no important writer or liter- 
ary trend escaped his scrutiny. 

But this new book of essays is not 
literary but social comments on the age 
Wilson is pleased to call “the American 
Earthquake,” the years of the Jazz Age, 
the terrible, hungry years of the Great 
Depression, and the first years of the 
New Deal. Again nothing escapes his 


eye, neither the near-suicides in Brook. 
lyn on one day during the Depression, 
nor the murders committed by a crazed 
immigrant trying desperately to get , 
foothold in depression-America; not the 
Scottsboro horror nor the political head. 
quarters of the Socialist Party in New 
York, nor Charley Mitchell, Hy]j 
House, Sergei Eisenstein in Hollywood 
in 1930, the Broadway theatre in the 
mid-twenties. —The whole America 
scene in these hectic, wretched, golden, 
tarnished years is here, not so much 
minutely surveyed as impressionistically 
sketched in with a sensitive pen and, 
touching brush. The result, for the 
reader, is a feeling of solidity and com 
fort; ranging widely with a sure guide 
through a ticklish period one begins tp 
hear authentic voices, see landmarks one 
can spot, recreate the smells and teas 
and anxieties, the fears and confusion 
and differences of our recent past. 
Wilson has never been a critic to se 
the titans and miss the mob. His scom 
for the industrial figures he writes about 
is still as excoriating; his pity for the 
gentle people of the working classes stil 
as tender, but he manages an admirabk 
balance in most of these short pieces be 
tween the two extremes so that the 
reader feels his objectivity and admits 
the serenity of his vision. There is not: 
boring page in this whole book; and 
there are a good many entirely absorb 
ing ones. 
Doris GruMBACH 


America as a Civilization, by Ma 
Lerner. 1036 pp. Simon an 
Schuster. $10. 


T HERE ARE TIMES when one feels com 
pelled to overcome all inhibitions ani 
to speak in glowing book-jacket tem 
about a new book. Max Lerner’s preset! 
opus, America as a Civilization, is! 
work which achieves the very promis 
of its title. One reads with a constatl 
amazement, to find the whole of ont! 
own society examined in the més 
minute detail, with nothing left out, ™ 
area ignored. We soon abandon th 
attempt to disagree when we realize thi! 
Mr. Lerner, professor of Americal 
Civilization at Brandeis University, 
not interpreting or giving his opiniois 
on American culture, but is attemptift 
to represent that very culture to itself. He 
is endeavoring to represent the total lift 
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and thought of this wholly new and at 
times curious, almost self-contained 
civilization. 

Mountains of statistics, shelves of 
analyses, years of personal reflection, 
have all been digested and are painstak- 
ingly and soberly presented. There is 
much here that is not new; the author 
freely acknowledges his indebtedness to 
“ther commentators on the American 
gene.” What is new is the size, the 
sheer overwhelming size of the book— 
which may indeed prove its undoing. 
For no one not forced to do so by the 
requirements of a course will readily 
tackle such a work, at least not from 
cover to cover. Most of us will merely 
dip in here and there, and investigate 
‘The Ways of the Farmer” or “The 
Governmental Managers” or “Heroes, 
Legends and Speech.” There is, of 
course, a certain amount of overlapping 
and cross reference. But at no point is 
it less than fascinating if only for the 
fascination of self-analysis. 

We are startled at first to see what 
would seem to be the most current real- 
ities referred to in the past tense (“The 
most successful show on both media was 
the big ‘giveaway’ for answering difficult 
factual questions. . . .”.) until we realize 
that these things are really past, and 
that in America what is not right now 
is already past. There is a concern for 
history and tradition in America, as Mr. 
Lerner demonstrates, but it is forever 
overshadowed by the present, and even 
more by the future. Americans seem to 
be able to overcome the inconsistencies 
and contradictions within their civiliza- 
tion—irrationalities that have appalled 
many non-American observers — by 
means of an overriding confidence in 
the future and in the unquestioned vali- 
dity of that very civilization. 

Joseru J. Carpino 


Bitter Lemons, by Lawrence Dur- 
rell. 256 pp. Dutton. $3.50. 


iM* Durr v has written an uncom- 
mon thing, a political book about 
human beings. A poet who speaks 
Greek, he writes of Cyprus out of 
knowledge of its history and affection. 
Few Britons can write of Cyprus 
without taking issue, none without 
mixed feeling. This reviewer's sympathy 
swith Enosis. Wisdom and magnanim- 
ty, I believe, would have solved the 
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Cyprus problem in the beginning. The 
British refusal to discuss it was con- 
strued in Greece as an insult, thereby 
flattering politicians not clever enough 
to insult Greeks. Propaganda reprisals 
on Athens radio inspired riots on the 
island. The Colonial Office heaped folly 
on folly and Eoka landed partisan 
ofhicers. Blood was shed. Then came the 
crowning error: the arrest of Archbishop 
Makarios on the pretext that he is a 
nationalist “agitator.” Of course he is a 
political leader; but only in more west- 
erly countries are archbishops supposed 
to have no political opinions. As Mr. 
Durrell explains, traditionally, in Byzan- 
tium and contemporary Cyprus 
Church and State have been one. The 
arrest left Cyprus with only maquis 
leadership; there was no one to speak 
in the open for the people. The Arch- 
bishop is pro-Greek; he happens to be 
Greek. So is the majority of Cypriots. 
They did not initiate bloodshed on their 
isand—many of them have died by the 
guns of Eoka’s imported assassins. 

Turkey is deeply involved and has 
become a strong factor militating against 
solution. But the Turks are playing poli- 
tics and heaven defend Cyprus from 
their solution, partition, which will per- 
petuate bloodshed. Courageous states- 
men would solve the problem by giving 
Cyprus to Greece and placing all 
Cypriots, Greek and Turkish, under 
NATO protection, after taking a hard 
look at the island’s place on the map 
and thinking, really thinking, of the 
strategic use of aircraft and the political 
hue of Athens. None would be more 
embarrassed by such a move than the 
Communists who are playing high jinks 
with nationalist aspirations. The Greeks 
have a way for Communists. 

Mr. Durrell writes wisely of the prob- 
lem and beautifully of the people, 
Panos, the schoolmaster, killed by Eoka, 
Sabri the. Turk, Frangos, whose son re- 
signed from Eoka—“he won a scholar- 
ship to London”’—and the drinkers at 
Clito’s. But the key-figure to the book 
is the author's mystical brother “who 
died at Thermopylae.” All quarrels at 
Clito’s were settled by drinking to this 
hero. His picture, one suggests, might be 
hung in the rooms in Whitehall where 
those who talk of Greece and Cyprus 


. meet. Sir Winston Churchill’s picture, 


Mr. Durrell writes; hangs in the high 
school at Nicosia: 
W. J. Icoz 
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Put Off Thy Shoes, by Elizabeth 
Hamilton. 192 pp. Scribners. 
$3.50. 


F LIZABETH HAMILTON realized one of 

her most cherished dreams when in 
the summer of 1956 she arrived in Israel 
by plane, to be received with a cheery 
“Welcome to Israel” wherever she 
went. With experienced guides she 
toured the country, and precious little 
escaped her sharp eyes. Here she records 
in a vivid and sympathetic way her im- 
pressions and reactions, viewing all in a 
rosy light, noting improvements, but 
never criticizing either Jew or Arab. 

Not too long ago we referred to the 
Near East as “the unchanging Orient,” 
where progress was at a virtual stand- 
still. This book emphasizes the signs of 
progress which followed in the wake of 
the state of Israel. Israel, as a nation, is 
less than ten years old. During that 
period it has assimilated some 750,000 
immigrants from all parts of the world; 
groups whose languages were different 
and whose customs and manners were 
centuries apart. Throughout the land, 
civic education centers speeded integra- 
tion and made Yemenite and Moroccan 
Jews adopt Western habits. The large 
cities, Tel-Aviv, Haifa and Jerusalem 
are typically western and highly indus- 
trialized. 

Israel, however, is primarily an agri- 
cultural country, and in this regard she 
has used her resources in a most efficient 
way. Barren hills and marshy plains 
have been covered with orchards and 
vineyards, and what was desert land a 
short while ago is now made to produce 
vegetables and fruits. For greater effici- 
ency, rural life has been organized along 
cooperative lines, and the most successf- 
ul of these experiments are the Kibbut- 
zim, the self-sustaining collective settle- 
ments, in which no money circulates, 
and everyone is assigned to certain labor 
determined by the entire group at 
regular assemblies. 

> The second part of the book is devoted 
to the tour of Jordan, the country in 
which the principal Christian shrines 
are located. Here we are told in what 
condition a pilgrim finds the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the Via Dolorosa, 
the Garden of Gethsemane in old Jeru- 
salem, and the Church of the Nativity 
in Bethlehem. In connection with these 
shrines, we are given a brief description 
of various Oriental religious groups, who 
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From “Put Off Thy Shoes” 


The sea wall of Acre 


share with Latin Christians the right to 
hold sacred functions at the Holy 
Places. On the plain of Jericho the 
author finds thousands of Arab refugees, 
hopeless and miserable, on UN relief. 
The book closes with a delightful de- 
scription of her visit to the magic ghost- 
city of Petra, situated in the desert, some 
forty miles south of the Dead Sea. What 
characterizes this book as worth while 
are the sprightly comments and kindly 
judgments of the author on the land 
and the people. 
Henry WittMenrine, S.J. 


An Epitaph for Dixie, by Harry S. 
Ashmore. 189 pp. Norton. $3.50. 


Me AsHMoRE observes that in the 
period immediately following the 
Civil War, the South replaced slavery 
with a new social order that seemed to 
meet the minimum requirements for 
survival. This new order was sustained 
by three peculiar institutions—sharecrop- 
ping, one-party politics and racial segre- 
gation. 

The author notes further that almost 
from the moment the new order was 
established, it was gravely weakened by 
internal and external pressures. Today, 
scarcely a century after Appomattox, 
there is some spasmodic guerilla fighting 
among the ruins of the Old South that 


may slow down but cannot turn back 
the mounting tides of change that are 
reshaping the Old South in the nation’s 
image. 

The supreme value of Mr. Ashmore's 
courageous and level-headed essay is that 
it deals with the school question in the 
total context of a dynamic evolution that 
is transforming every aspect of the Old 
South culture. 

Defiance of the Supreme Court de 
cision, he maintains, is not the answer to 
the South’s agonizing problem. The bit 
ter truth is that the South did not get 
the kind of leadership that is deserved, 
Responsible men defaulted and irrespon- 
sible men took over. At the moment, the 
KKK and the White Citizens Councils 
are ruling the region with a heavy hand, 

In the long run, however, the stiff 
neck must bend and defiance must give 
way to the inevitable compromise. The 
southern mind has a remarkable capae- 
ity for unreality that will make it pos 
sible to hold out temporarily against the 
logic of argument and of events. But the 
days of red neck tyranny and demagogic 
exploitation of voter prejudices are quite 
definitely numbered. 

The author is convinced that the bus: 
ness leadership of the South is primarily 
interested in industrial expansion. Better 
schools are a necessity, as the new fac 
tories demand personnel with higher 
technical skills. A good school system is 
a positive asset, and a bad one a positive 
deterrent to northern executives who 
contemplate moving south to establish 
new plants or branch offices. 

And he believes that the muted voice 
of reason will be heard again. As Jone 
than Daniels recently remarked, some 
emotionally disturbed people may want 
to solve the public school question by 
putting an end to public education. But 
this would be something beyond seces 
sion from the Union; it would be seces 
sion from civilization. 

According to Mr. Ashmore, what the 
South has been defending over the yea 
has been the right to be wrong. But the 
South debased this fundamental right 
by using it as a cloak behind which fie 
white majority denied the commis 
rights and immunities of citizenship 
the black minority. ¥ 

Few people south of the Potomac, Mt 
Ashmore believes, will uphold the thes 
that the right of dissent should be & 
duced to the right of revolution. 

Joun J. O’Connor 
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first Biood, The Story of Fort Sum- 
ter, by W. A: Swanberg. 373 pp. 
Scribners. $5.95. 


ERE Is the whole miserable story 
leading to the outbreak of the 
Civil War, a war which claimed the 
lives of 600,000 men, most of whom 
neither knew nor cared what the war 
was about. Some southerners may dis- 
like this book because they may feel that 
it represents only southerners as respon- 
sible for the outbreak of the war. It is 
tue that Mr. Swanberg does fail to in- 
dude in his book an appraisal of the 
efforts made by Crittenden and Tyler, 
both southerners, to keep the war from 
breaking out. Had Lincoln seen fit to 
do even one-fiftieth as much as Critten- 
den did to keep the country at peace, the 
war probably would not have started. 
The author emphasizes the pressure 
for war exerted not only by irresponsible 
people in Charleston in 1860 but also 
presents the demands of such a man as 
Harvard educated Andrew Gordon Mc- 
Grath, a federal judge who resigned his 
post in Charleston so that he might 
agitate war. His action was imitated by 
United States District Attorney James 
Conner and by United States Collector 
C. J. Colcock, both of Charleston. 
United States Senator James Chestnut 
proclaimed, “The man most averse to 
blood might safely drink every drop 
shed in establishing a Southern Confed- 
eracy.” Old Edmund Ruffin of Virginia, 
who was to fire the first shot at Fort 
Sumter, was saying in Charleston, “The 


From “First Blood” 
Major Anderson, commander at Fort Sumter 
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first drop of blood spilled on the soil of 
South Carolina will bring Virginia and 
every southern state with you.” 

That was the prevailing sentiment of 
those who spoke publicly. On April 12, 
1861, the Confederates began to fire at 
Fort Sumter. Major Anderson surrend- 
ered the fort on April 14. The attack 
united the North, however, more than it 
did the South, with the result that many 
northerners who disliked Lincoln never- 
theless found themselves supporting the 
Lincoln administration. The emotional 
stimulus needed to get the war started 
was furnished by Sumter. Had the 
southerners refrained from firing on the 
fort, they would perhaps have secured 
their independence. The many reasons 
for their important decision are present- 
ed effectively, interestingly and unfor- 


gettably by W. A. Swanberg. 
Paut Kinrery 


The Emergence of Liberal Catholic- 
ism in America, by Robert D. 
Cross.328 pp. Harvard University 
Press. $5.50. 


Amore THE problems faced by lead- 
ing American Catholic ecclesiastics 
and laymen in the aftermath of the Civil 
War was that of adjusting and assimu- 
lating the rapidly developing civiliza- 
tion, institutions and ways of life termed 
“American” with the traditions, culture 
and ideals of the Catholic Church. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, Euro- 
pean social, economic, religious and poli- 
tical factors had brought to the shores of 
the United States a vast number of 
migrating peoples. The “Americaniza- 
tion” of these Catholic immigrants be- 
came the crux of a controversy within 
the ranks of the Church herself. A de- 
cision had to be reached. 

The Bishops and press of the Mid- 
West with its dominantly non-Catholic 
environment, argued and fought for a 
policy of separatism. That American 
civilization, secular though it was, 
offered values of worth which justified 
collaboration by the Catholic Church in 
its policy of safe-guarding the faith and 
status of the immigrant: was the conten- 
tion spearheaded by such men as James 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Balti- 
more; John Lancaster Spalding, Bishop 


of Peoria, and the militant Archbishop © 


of St. Paul, John Ireland. To these men, 
there was promise and enrichment in 
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SEPARATED 
BRETHREN 


William J. Whalen 
English Department 


Purdue University 


An objective source of in- 
formation about thirty-one 
non-Catholic religions in 
America, explaining what 
these groups actually teach 
and believe at the present 
time. It also offers an an- 
alysis of current move- 
ments toward unity, a de- 
scription of the Roman 
Catholic Church’s attitude 
and role in regard to such 
movements, and an enlight- 
ened judgment of how im- 
minent is the fulfillment of 
Christ’s command that 
there be but one flock and 
one shepherd. Because of 
its scope and accuracy, 
Separated Brethren will 
help to destroy ignorance 
and half-truths and pro- 
vides the facts which will 
encourage greater love of 
our spiritual neighbors and 
unity of spirit among all 


men of faith. 
$4.50 


At your bookstore. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
403 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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the American way of life for their 
Church and their people. Between the 
two factions, the issue broke. 

Robert D. Cross, interpreting the 
struggle in the terms of “liberalism” 
offers nothing new in the history of the 
problem. Setting the issue against a 
background of European preludes, he 
does give an excellent, objective pre- 
sentation of the problem as it arose and 
developed through the later half of the 
nineteenth century. Fairly and honestly 
he lets facts speak for themselves. The 
Emergence of Liberal Catholicism in 
America, with its nineteenth century 
parallels is, in the thinking of the author 
and rightly so, background for present- 
day controversies. Crusades such as 
Father James Keller's Christopher move- 
ment, Church-Labor-Capital entangle- 
ments, the perennial chronic viruses of a 
Church-State nature breaking out in 
school transportation contentions, re- 
leased time questions, federal-aid-to-pri- 
vate-schools disputes and others of mani- 
fold form call for the liberal attention 
of the Catholic leader. The Church still 
must deal with the problem of adapta- 
tion and assimulation with a secular cul- 
ture in America and yet sacrifice nothing 
of the God-given deposit of faith which 
is hers. 

Dr. Cross is a non-Catholic, yet he 
realizes that the question of liberalism 
has many facets, some of which touch 
the very heart of Catholicism. As he 
points out in his study, the liberal Cath- 
olic leader and scholar has already 
travelled an arduous road full of pitfalls. 
In conservative circles, liberalism is still 
regarded with suspicion. For the Cath- 
olic the journey’s end is by no means in 
view. In America as the author sees it, 
the liberal tradition is slowly winning 
acceptance. 

It would be unfair in any evaluation 
of the book not to draw attention to the 
excellent notes and the classified biblio- 
graphy which Dr. Cross has given at the 
end of his study. 

Sister M. Amprosez, B.V.M. 


Democracy and Catholicism in 
America, by Currin Shields. 295 
pp. McGraw-Hill. $5. 


‘= is two books in one. The larger 
of the two is the political theory of 
the author; the smaller is his theory of 
the Catholic Church. The reader is apt 
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to forget that the Catholic Church is in- 
volved at all when he gets deep into the 
author's political theory. Mr. Shields 
directs his attention to Liberalism and 
Democracy; Democracy which he favors 
does not in his opinion run counter to 
the belief of Catholics. By Liberalism he 
means the classic, bourgeois theory of 
politics and economics which prevailed 
in the eighteenth century. It is the Lib- 
eralism of Adam Smith, John Locke, the 
Enlightenment and the American Fed- 
eralists. It would not in any sense seem 
to be the later social welfare liberalism 
nor does it seem to resemble the con- 
tinental liberalism of the nineteenth 
century. He tells us that, “Liberalism 
was historically offered as an alternative 
more desirable to modern man _ than 
Catholicism.” In addition Liberalism has 
always been hostile to popular control, 
as witness the checks in the United 
States Constitution to popular control. 
Also witness the power of judicial re- 
view in the United States Supreme 
Court. These checks are the work of 
Liberals who would manage the nation’s 
affairs through small select groups. The 
American Federalist Party was the 
supreme exemplar of Liberalism. On 
the other hand Democracy supports 
majority rule, places its faith in the peo- 
ple, and holds that a constitution should 
not be “a legalistic device for muffling 
the expression of popular desires.” The 
political theorist may quarrel with these 
distinctions, but for Mr. Shields the 
Liberal is not a Democrat and the 
Democrat is not a Liberal. 

Why is it not possible for a Catholic 
to be a Liberal? Briefly it is because the 
Catholic may not accept the eighteenth 
century brand of rationalism. Mr. 
Shields does not mention that there are 
not many liberals, in fact not many peo- 
ple, who accept the principles of ultra- 
rationalism. In sober truth too many 
people today, liberals and conservatives 
alike, believe that man is thoroughly 
irrational—that is, excluding themselves. 
It is not always clear, however, whether 
Mr. Shields holds that we Catholics be- 
lieve that all the social truths we live by 
come by the way of theology. Some 
Catholics, it is true, are guilty of what 
Gilson calls theologism, that all truth is 
theologically determined. A suspicion 
that the author may be afflicted with 
this point of view is aroused by the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Instead of relying on 
the slender reed of human reason to dis- 


cern moral truth about man and society, 
the acceptance of natural law for the 
Catholic is an article of religious faith,” 
This tendency to rule out or to minimize 
the importance of reason puts us in the 
class of the sixteenth-century Anabap 
tists. With the Liberals we hold that the 
role of reason in man’s pursuit of the 
truth is great indeed, but it does have 
limits. 

Mr. Shields, a Protestant, sets him 
self the very praiseworthy task of dem- 
onstrating that Catholics can be good 
citizens in a democracy. Catholics 
should be grateful for the common 
sense, the balance, and the understand- 
ing which he shows—particularly for 
two excellent chapters on “Catholic Tra- 
dition” and on “Christian Democracy’ 
but by the time Mr. Shields concludes 
his work the good Catholic wonder 
whether he can be a Democrat, or at 
least a good Shields Democrat. So we 
find: 


In fact, for the Democrat any appeal to a 
higher moral law to resolve questions of 
political value is both unnecessary and fu- 
tile. . . Universal principles of political 
right or reason or truth are not necessary 
for people to conduct their political lives 
satisfactorily. The Democrat recognizes no 
suprahuman laws which prescribe . . . how 
they [the rulers] should exercise it [author 
ity] in practice. He denies that the exist- 
ence of any political laws beyond human 
reason can be demonstrated. The notion of 
validity [of political beliefs] is in fact mean 
ingless when applied to questions of value. 

We may have political beliefs about 
political right and wrong, but we cannot 
“know” what is right or wrong political com 
duct. 


And yet he asserts: “Democracy . . . is 
mainly a theory of political morals.” 

So a Catholic can be a good Democrat 
because: “Catholicism and Democracy 
are systems of beliefs and_ principles 
which in political practice have no 
particular relation at all.” At this point 
the Catholic reader is on his way over 
to the Liberals to help them push reason 
as far as it will go. 

Jerome G. Kerwin 


The Church and Modern Science, 
by Patrick J. McLaughlin. 374 
pp. Philosophical Library. $7.50. 


72 ENDURING dialogue between the 


Church and the sciences of all ages 
is one of the important processes in the 
history of mankind. This process ranges J™ 
from highly formal pronouncements by f 
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the popes to the subtle movements in 
the spi: ‘tual and psychic lives of scien- 
tists, and it helps develop the insight of 
the Church into the concrete condition 
of fallen. and redeemed men. Beginning, 
at the latest, with St. Augustine, pro- 
eeding through the tensions between 
the medieval logicians and theologians, 
through the trial of Galileo, to the mod- 
em controversies on evolution, cosmology 
and psychology, this interaction moves 
people and ideas; it enriches some and 
destroys others. 

Professor McLaughlin, who teaches 
gience at Maynooth College, concen- 
frates on two broad areas of this dia- 
logue. First, he examines what the mod- 
em sciences (particularly physical scien- 
ces) are, and how they are seen by a 
cholastic philosopher (“a moderate real- 
ist”). Then, in the largest portion of the 
book, he gives the many encyclicals and 
addresses of Pius XII on science, tech- 
nology, medicine and related matters. 
This second part is well organized and 
very significant. Not all the documents 
ae given in full, but judicious editing 
has concentrated the ideas well. Short 
introductions and comments by the 
aithor set them in context. Because of 
these documents the book is a valuable 
ference work on the teaching of Pius 
XII, who has so constantly attempted to 
shed light on the modern problems of 
man. Anyone interested in science, phil- 
wophy, technology, medicine, and war 
and peace, will need this book. 

The first part of the book is spotty and 
meven. The author does well describ- 
ing some aspects of science and the 
«ientist, particularly the patience, re- 
gard for facts, freedom from precon- 
eptions, and daring imagination needed 
by the scientist. He is on shaky ground, 
however, when he examines the rela- 
tion of mathematics and physics, and 
that of physics and chemistry. Several 
profound errors here demonstrate that 
the author is only superficially informed 
wn these subjects, or else prefers a very 
ecial and unusual view of them. Mis- 
king the nature of mathematics and 
istole in theoretical physics, the author 
hils to see the actual function the latter 
plays in science. Far from being a para- 





site or outsider, as the author believes, 
theoretical physics is in fact the archi- 
leetonic of the physical sciences. Thus, 
lt example, it provides the unity be- 
ween physics and chemistry, which the 
tuthor has overlooked. It is worth point- 
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ing out that this complex of mistakes is 
frequently encountered in the work of 
Catholic commentators. 

The author’s philosophical treatment 
is pedestrian, too ambitious and too long. 
A few very interesting thoughts are not 
enough to save it. The language is often 
excessively polemical, and one wishes 
the author had adopted the rhetoric of 
Pope Pius XII, careful and dispassion- 
ate, yet basically enthusiastic. 

Cares M. HerzFetp 


In the University Tradition, by Al- 
fred Whitney Griswold. 161 pp. 
Yale University Press. $3. 


EVERAL years ago in these columns I 
reviewed William Buckley’s God 
and Man at Yale, an undergrad’s eye- 
view of Old Eli. This book, In the Uni- 
versity Tradition, is a Prexy’s eye-view 
of Yale and liberal arts education in 
America. With smoothness and urbanity 
Doctor Griswold ranges over problems 
of freedom, security, law, liberal arts, 
conversation, democracy, hatred, Yale 
finances, athletics, youth, academic free- 
dom, scholars and intellectuals,. articu- 
lation with high schools, the gifted stu- 
dent, etc. 

As a former university president I 
would very much enjoy discussing these 
problems confidentially with President 
Griswold, without any of you listening 


in. How well I know not only what an 
unholy mess intercollegiate athletics can 
be, but, even worse, how much they can 
distract from the primary intellectual 
function of a university and, worse still, 
obstruct the cultural objectives of a lib- 
eral arts college. And the fate worse 
than death is that the loudest savages 
who lead this barbaric war-dance around 
the tribal camp-fires are our own alumni. 

By the same token professional 
schools (medicine, dentistry, law, engi- 
neering, etc.) can be as big a threat to 
liberal arts culture as the football team. 
A liberal arts college teaches you how 
to do something to yourself (Christian 
perfection). A professional school 
teaches you how to do something to 
somebody else (Christian service). The 
ideal liberal arts graduate becomes not a 
professional man but a man with a pro- 
fession. 

So, then, we go to college for the same 
reason we go to church, to learn how to 
grow in perfection. We take our in- 
tellects to college to learn Truth, we 
take our wills to church to learn Good. 
President Griswold insists that this per- 
fection “must be cultivated in individ- 
uals before it can be communicated to 
society,” but he seems to think that it 
can be developed by education without 
religion, although he urges his audience 


“to be true to the basic tenets of our 


Christian faith.” 
A recent Yale graduate tells me that 
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President Griswold is trying to 
strengthen the Department of Religion, 
but that some of the teachers of religion 
there openly confess they do not believe 
in God or religion. They teach religion 
as a social phenomenon in human his- 
tory. If Yale is teaching religion merely 
as philosophy or history or social science, 
or if Yale is making culture a religion, 
then such a study of the liberal arts 
without religion will lead to “liberal- 
ism,” to secularism, to materialism, to 
hedonism. It did among the Greeks; it 
will at Yale. 

Then President Griswold had better 
turn a sharper eye and ear on that favor- 
ite of his, education by conversation in 
the residential colleges, before it col 
lapses into the utter failure of another 
noble experiment. Then also lost will be 
the benefits we would all hope for from 
the Yale plans for articulation with high 
schools and the proper and profitable 
integration of the liberal arts with the 
fine arts and with professional studies 
which President Griswold makes to 
seem so exciting. 

Tuomas S. Bowpern, S.]. 


The Unsilent Generation, edited by 
Otto Butz. 189 pp. Rinehart. 
$2.95. 


[sor the familiar axiom that one 
should not judge a book by its 
cover, this reviewer must confess being 
prejudiced against this one by the 
extravagant claims made for it on the 
dust jacket. The mere idea that “sur- 
prisingly frank autobiographies” of 
eleven Princeton students, however, 
“articulate” they may be, could reveal 
“the temper, the moral attitudes, the 
credos, and the aspirations of young peo- 
ple today”—and do this “far more truly” 
than more systematic social science re- 
search approaches!—constitutes an intel- 
lectual affront. 

The book does not do (nor does it 
seek to do) what the jacket claims. ‘This 
is not to say that it is without merit. 
Quite the contrary. Though one will 
certainly not find valid bases on which 
to rest any broad generalizations about 
the “generation” to which these eleven 
college seniors belong—nor, for that mat- 
ter, about college students today or even 
Princeton seniors in general—one will 
find eleven intensely interesting, though 
not always encouraging, examples of in- 
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dividual thinking about the world and 
man’s place in it, about God and man’s 
relation to Him. 

To be perfectly fair, this is all the 
book sets out to do. The compiler is very 
careful about disclaiming any represent- 
ativeness for his “sample.” It would be 
pointless, therefore, to bring forth a mass 
of methodological objections and unjust 
to require that this curious exploration 
into the world outlook and _ personal 
background of a few young men meet 
the more rigorous standards that would 
apply for valid social science research. 
Each contributor makes his own 
apologia pro vita sua; in the process, 
some reveal themselves to be rather 
obnoxious in their egotism; some are 
sincerely troubled strivers after truth— 
or, at least, “adjustment.” All resort to 
flights of self-conscious prose that are 
almost embarrassing reminders of one’s 
own youthful pontifications. A mature 
balance of thought (but who has a right 
to expect this from such young men?) 
is only occasionally encountered—“A 
Liberal’s Progress” being perhaps the 
best chapter in this respect. 

Any generalizations that might be 
drawn about these eleven would prob- 
ably best be explained as convergences 
in thought resulting from recent ex- 
posure to undergraduate psychology 
(the proper Oedipal chords are struck in 
most papers); in a strangely consistent 
self-image (strange, that is, if one is to 
hearken back to the jacket) of a being 
somewhat “apart” or “different” from 
their fellows at Princeton; in a common 
note of intellectual snobbery as far as 
the quality of Princeton education or the 
calibre of Princeton students is con- 
cerned; or in the implied commitment 
to the “organization man’s” technique of 
using the language of individualism to 
describe the collective into which these 
students are preparing to merge. This, 
too, is in direct contradiction to the jack- 
et claims. 

Perhaps a picture of “the Princeton 
education” emerges as well. One cannot 
fail to be favorably impressed by the 
clear evidence of broad exposure to 
widely divergent points of view, a mark 
of the true “liberal arts” ideal. One is 
less favorably impressed by the results 
this exposure can claim in these eleven 
cases; for if there is anything like an 
integrating value system in the think- 
ing of these men, it seems to reduce 
itself to littke more than a philosophy 





of “getting mine without hurting any. 
body else.” It is as if this “feedj 
mother” (alma mater) had satisfied hey. 
self with spreading before her children 
a vast and indiscriminate array 9 
foods—some healthy, some dangerous 
some even slightly poisonous perhaps~ 
without so much as suggesting adequate 
guides or standards upon which a sound, 
but still individually responsible, choig 
could be made. The result is much cop. 
fusion, dogmatically expressed. 

This will probably be a minority opin. 
ion; most people will accept the judg 
ment of Life’s editors who selected the 
book for extensive editorial coverage and 
the enthusiast of the dust jacket. Reject 
ing their overly extended applications 
however, I will nonetheless insist that 
this book is absorbing and will have 
value in provoking much. serio 
thought and discussion. I doubt that the 
editor would ask for higher praise tha 
this. 

Gorpon C. Zann 


Pegasus and Other Poems, by (. 
Day Lewis. 76 pp. Harper. $3. 


The Open Sea, and Other Poems, by 
William Meredith. 60 pp. Knopf. 
$3.50. 


O NE OF ENGLAND’s most prolific 
poets, C. Day Lewis, is taking 
giant steps toward becoming one of the 
English speaking world’s major poets 
Where he finds time for his translations 
of Virgil, thrilling detective stories, in 
ternational lectures, as well as almos 
twenty books of poetry is his own secttt. 
We see only the giant footsteps and ar 











very much impressed. 
Mr. Lewis has long been recognize 
for his lyricism, and this quality has er 
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panded itself in these latest works. His ' 
excellence, however, is his personal pag 
ticipation, his intimate self which is Vie 
vealed in each of his lines. Day Lewis 
shortcoming is the myopia of all Golf 

less people—not that he composes Dlas 
phemies, but he does not view creatia§ | 
in the panorama of eternity where tw, 
values are illustrated as a reflection lf © 
an all-beautiful God. ( 

The first section of the book contaims 
four narrations retelling ancient G L 
myths. Lewis is an impassioned ston, 
teller, who yet remains faithful to th 4 

text, and puts us at the scene with th 
Tue Cris 
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empathy that only a first class story teller 
can accomplish. 

Each reader will enjoy his own prefer- 
ences in this book of over thirty poems. 
The apogee is. nine sonnets on the 
‘Mood: of Love.” It is among the best 
of his poetry to date. Especially, also, I 
enjoyed “Edward Elgar,” “Final Instruc- 
tions,” “Christmas Eve” and “Last 
Words.” Here is the last stanza of the 
‘Final Message” of the old priest to the 
young Levite, 

So luck is all I can wish you, or need wish 

you. 

And every time you prepare to lay yourself 

On the altar and offer again what you have 

to ofter, 

Remember, my son, 

Those words—patience, joy, disinterested- 

ness. 


On our side of the ocean a younger 

poet, William Meredith, will cause a 
few eyes to open to-his third book of 
poems, The Open Sea. Meredith has 
aready won three prizes from Poetry 
magazine, and in 1956 he was awarded 
the Hudson Review Fellowship in 
Poetry. At present he is a teacher at 
Connecticut College. 
Meredith does not have the depth of 
aDay Lewis, but who knows what time 
will bring. He deeply admires Robert 
Frost and one of the better poems is 
about this venerable New Englander; 
but as in so many cases admiration leads 
(0 poor imitation. . 

The variety of his subject matter is 
wide. The “Rus in Urbe” crosses “The 
Qpen Sea” to view “Notre Dame de 
Chartres” and “A Korean. Woman Seat- 
ed by a Wall.” There is an interesting 
beginning to “The Open Sea,” the title 
poem of the book: 


We say the sea is lonely; better say 

Ourselves are lonesome creatures whom the 
sea 

Gives neither yes nor no for company. 


The best poem of the collection is “A 
View of the Brooklyn Bridge.” Listen to 
the music of these lines from that poem: 


Whose pictures and poems could accurately 
be signed 

With the engineer's name, whatever he 
meant 

And he called: Tines inflicting a river, 
justly 

Or (thinking how its cables owe each some- 
thing 

To the horizontal and something to the ver- 
tical): 

A graph of the odds against 

Any one man’s producing a masterpiece. 


Rev. AntHony J. VADER 


Marcu, 1958 





Park Row, by Allen Churchill. 344 
pp. Rinehart. $4.95. 


[7 IS TWENTY-SEVEN years since the 
New York World published its last 
edition, but there are still mourners who 
class that black day in history with the 
sack of Washington, the fall of the 
Alamo, the attack on Fort Sumter or the 
massacre on the Little Big Horn. 

The death of any newspaper is a sad 
occasion, and it was particularly unfor- 
tunate that the crusading World—even 
if it weren't as good as legend has it— 
should be sold by Joseph Pulitzer’s heirs 
to be swallowed up in Scripps-Howard 
mediocrity. 

Moreover, the sale ended the days of 
newspaper publishing on New York 
City’s Park Row, where Greeley’s 
Tribune, Dana’s Sun, Henry J. Ray- 
mond’s Times, the Herald of the Ben- 
netts and Hearst’s Journal, together with 
the World, formed the romantic heart 
of American journalism. 

This era is the subject of Allen 
Churchill’s lively history. He concen- 
trates on the period beginning with the 
purchase of the World by Joseph Pulit- 
zer in 1883. Those were the days of the 
invention of banner headlines, exposes 
and crusades, comics, phony sensations 
and other features, good and bad, now 
standard in American newspapers. 

Movies and television had not yet 
come along to woo fickle glamor away 
from newspaperdom. Richard Harding 
Davis could make fifty cents a word cov- 
ering a football game. City editors were 
meaner, reporters drunker, wit more bit- 
ing, papers richer and more powerful 
and publishers more arbitrary and ruth- 
less. 

The main facts can be found in 
standard texts on the history of Amer- 
ican journalism, but Churchill enlivens 
the chronicle of the period with a store 
of colorful detail. Many readers may 
learn for the first time, for instance, of 
the extent of William Randolph 
Hearst’s enthusiasm for the Spanish- 
American War, which, according to the 
author, he started as a continuation of 
his circulation battle with Pulitzer. 
Hearst sailed his yacht to Cuba, and, in 
his eagerness to capitalize on scoops, 
kept so close to the action that at one 
point he personally captured a group of 
Spanish sailors. 

Some readers may be impatient with 
Churchill’s glib psychoanalysis of the 
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This Year 
You Should Have ... 


THE TRIPLE WAY 
of St. Bonaventure 


An English adaptation of one of the great- 
est of all works on meditation, prayer, and 
contemplation. $1.50 


THE RITES OF HOLY WEEK 
Frederick R. McManus, J.C.D. 


Second edition of a compact, completely up- 
to-date manual for priests, choir directors, 
sacristans. $3.00 


LAYMAN’‘S COMPLETE 
MISSAL for Holy Week 
Leonard Perotti, O.F.M. 


Complete from Palm Sunday through the 
Easter Vigil in consecutive order. Rubrics 
in red, prayers in black. In English. $ .50 


THE PEOPLE’S HOLY WEEK 
Frederick R. McManus, J.C.D. 


Explains to the faithful the reasons for the 
changes in Holy Week liturgy and describes 
the actual ceremonies. $ .25 


COMPLETE MUSIC 
FOR HOLY WEEK 
William E. Campbell 


Father Campbell gives, in his fully tested 
method for singing at sight, all that the 
choir needs from Palm Sunday to Easter 
inclusive. o sae 


DIRECTING BOYS 
AND STUDENTS 
Ernest Mackey, S.J. 


Priests giving retreats and conferences for 
boys will welcome this book, the first of its 
kind, in which a noted retreat-master pre- 
sents the arranging, planning, and follow-up 
of retreats for 12- to 18-year old boys. 
$3.00 


Your bookstore 
or Dept. 4-2578 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


New Jersey 
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main characters, but this is a minor flaw. 
And, in addition to being an entertain- 
ing story, Park Row documents an im- 
portant fact about American journalism: 
unscrupulous practices were common at 
the height of the “yellow journalism” 
circulation wars a generation age. These 
practices have since been discarded by a 
maturing press. 
Ricuarp P. Frissie 


The French Nation, From Napoleon 
to Petain, by D. W. Brogan. 328 
pp. Harper. $4.50. 


a W. Brocan, a distinguished 
British historian, teacher and writ- 
er begins this book with the decisive de- 
feat of Napoleon by the coalition of 
European powers and concludes with 
France’s humiliating .defeat by the 
Nazis in 1940. Between these two de- 
feats he traces the ebb and flow of 
French history through the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. It is a 
fascinating tale of France’s restoration 
as a great power after Waterloo, the in- 
ternal crises of revolution in 1830 and 
1848, the glorious years of prosperity 
and eminence under Napoleon III, the 
tragic defeat of 1870, and the medio- 
crity of the Third Republic—a medio- 
crity which withstood the horrors of 
World War I but which proved incap- 
able of thwarting the excesses of a 
twentieth century totalitarian dictator. 
Brogan’s history is not the heavy, tedi- 
ously uninteresting work which appeals 
only to the pedant or specialist. It is 
clear, lucid and extremely well-written, 
with moments of pathos and humor, del- 
icate description and sarcasm, splendor 
and controversy. The book is valuable 
for the specialist and for the general 
reader alike, although some will bemoan 
the lack of footnotes and bibliography. 
The entire spectrum of French history 
is considered and political, social, econ- 
omic, religious and intellectual currents 
are treated in their proper proportion. 
France has never ceased to excite the 
imagination of many Americans. The 
popular sentiment for France as Lafay- 
ettes’ homeland as well as our oldest ally 
has been deepened in the twentieth 
century by our closer ties with France 
during and after the two world wars. 
This affinity has also been cemented by 
the thousands of students, tourists and 
businessmen who consider France their 
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second homeland. Consequently, the 
history of modern France is of interest 
to most American readers. Although 
France was defeated in 1940 and her 
territory occupied by the invader, one of 
her statesmen, her premier, Paul Rey- 
naud, solaced his people with the state- 
ment, “France will never die!” This 
statement epitomizes the theme of Bro- 
gan’s book. 
Watrter D. Gray 


On the Philosophy of History, by 
Jacques Maritain. Edited by Jo- 
seph W. Evans. 180 pp. Scrib- 
ner’s. $3.50. 


‘ecqwne Marirain’s On the Philoso- 
phy of History is a slight work in 
comparison with other of his books such 
as The Degrees of Knowledge and 
Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. It 
is slight, too, when set beside such mas- 
sive contributions to the subject as those 
of Spengler, Sorokin, Northrop and 
Toynbee. In part this is due to the way 
in which it came to be. It was originally 
given as a series of seminars at Notre 
Dame in 1955; these seminars were re- 
corded on tape and a manuscript pre- 
pared from the recording by Dr. Joseph 
Evans of the University’s Faculty of 
Philosophy, to which Maritain himself 
then made a number of additions and 
revisions. Thus it was never conceived 
as a book. 

Yet even a minor work by Maritain is 
certain to contain profound and stimu- 
lating thinking, and when it fills a 


definite lacuna in his philosophy, as this 
one does, it takes on added importanee, 
Though there are many penetrating 9b 
servations on history scattered through 
out his writings, this is the first plage 
where he has dealt with the subject jp 
a specific and unified way. 

It is in a “Christian perspective,” 
says, that he has long brooded on the 
problems of the philosophy of ‘history, 
and it is a Christian concept of history 
that is set forth in these pages. (I had 
almost used the word “explanation” jp. 
stead of “concept,” but he is careful 
emphasize that the philosophy of history 
does not explain history.) He is con 
cerned with the real, “existential” man- 
the man wounded by Adam’s sin, re 
deemed by Christ’s blood, and free to 
accept or reject God’s Grace. And this 
freedom, he points out, means that his 
tory is not to be thought of as a sort of 
divine scenario wherein each man ha 
his part written out for him in advanee, 
but allows for contingency and the pres 
ence of evil in the world. 

Thus we have at work in history : 
two-fold law of contrasting progres, 
illustrated by the Gospel parable of the 
wheat and cockle. Evil, precisely be 
cause it is not a thing, can _ neve 
triumph over the good, even if at time 
it may seem to. On the contrary, the 
various states in the historical develop 
ment of mankind show a gradual 
growth in moral consciousness and in 
the political and social coming of age of 
the people. “Christianity,” he says, “has 
taught us that’ history has a direction, 
that it . . . is not an eternal return; i 
does not move in circles.” At the same 
time it is not an indefinite process of be 
coming, as in the Hegelian-Marxis 
Comtian versions, which ends only with 
the realization of the “absolute” or the 
“classless society”; history has an end, t0 
be sure, but its end is beyond time in 
the Kingdom of God. 

One wishes there were more, thi 
many of the book’s brilliant insight 
were developed at greater length. It ma 
be that the word “on” in the titles 
there to indicate that the book does nl 
even pretend to set forth a fully devel 
oped philosophy of history. But becaus 
it is by Maritain and Maritain is who he 
is, it is a profound and important wot 
which places the understanding of his 
tory in a Christian context more fully 
perhaps, than any other yet written. 
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"° INQUIRE about my literary 
plans,” responded Msgr. Romano 
Guardini to a letter addressed to him in 
Germany. “At present I am preparing 
Ethik. The book is based on lectures 
which I gave here in Munchen during 
seven successive semesters. It was my in- 
tention to draw forth and clarify the 
moral problems of our daily life. 

“I remember these lectures fondly be- 
cause they were attended by some eight 
hundred auditors from all the various 
departments of the University and by all 
kinds of Weltanschanung. The young 
people here, after all the destruction and 
confusion of the past decades, have great 
interest in moral problems. 

“In between | always turn to aesthetic 
matters. Soon a little book of interpreta- 
tions of the poems of Morike, and an- 
other of essays on Dante’s Divine 
1 Comedy, will appear. I find that inter- 
preting valuable poetic texts is a good 
practice in understanding and a means 
of leading others to understanding. As 
regards my reading, I have begun to 
read the entire scriptures again in order, 
from beginning to end. That is a won- 
derful journey through the history of 
revelation. In so doing I see ever more 
clearly how important the Old Testa- 
ment is. Without knowledge of it one 
could not really understand the New 
Testament. 

“As for the rest, during my life I had 
to do so much reading that this is no 
longer very important for me. If one 
wants to gather the thought-harvest of a 
long life, there is little time for that 
which others are thinking. 

“The past weeks I have spent in 
Switzerland and there again associated 
agood deal with old friends who have 
the fine gift of speaking when one 
wishes, and of being silent when this is 
preferred—I mean the trees. Trees have 
always been something quite wonderful 
tome; I find their combination of liveli- 
ness and perfect stillness, gentle to the 
beart... .” 


In his “completely revised, rewritten, 
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with voluminous new material” edition 
of American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, 1958, Paul Blanshard even has a 
word or two about The Critic (though 
in spite of all this up-to-dateness, he pre- 
fers the old title of “Books on Trial”). 
“The hierarchy has two instruments for 
critical attack upon any book or maga- 
zine which is considered offensive to 
clerical taste: a literary journal called 
Books on Trial, published in Chicago, 
which sends out a kind of black-and- 
white list of current publications, rank- 
ing these publications according to con- 
ventional clerical reactions [the other 
“instument” according to Blanshard, is 
the NODL] . ... Books on Trial is a 
reasonably dignified critical journal.” 
Mr. Blanshard is so right! Every one of 
the hierarchy clustered around my type- 
writer right now considers his re-issue of 
tired, hate-ridden cliches every bit as 
offensive to their conventional clerical 
tastes as when he first spewed them out 
ten years ago. 
* 

“What stands out in my mind during 
the past year,” writes English author 
and translator Donald Attwater, “is the 
re-reading of a book that is now over 
twenty years old—R. W. Chambers’ 
Thomas More. It is a magnificent work, 
both as a factual record and a highly 


“FOR A BETTER-READ, 
BETTER-INFORMED AMERICA” 
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sensitive study. Another book that 
stands out is also a biography: Father 
Claude Leetham’s Rosmini: Priest, Phil- 
osopher and Patriot; as well as P.P.P. 
he was a religious founder, reformer, 
educationist, ascetic and spiritual direc- 
tor; statesman of the Risorgimento and, 
he would himself have added, man of 
mountains and of ‘nature’, for whom 
all the works of the Lord praise the 
Lord. Among books not of specifically 
Catholic interest, I was specially im- 
pressed by another re-reading of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter: 
it is not according to today’s tastes, but 
to me it was a great pleasure to read a 
solid novel, solidly and literately writ- 
ten. Surely Hawthorne is America’s 
finest classical novelist?” 
* 

Three literary awards, each of $5,000, 
are announced by Doubleday & Com- 
pany. The contest, designed to encour- 
age authors and to stimulate interest in 
all fields of Catholic writing, is open to 
all authors, new or established, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, writing in the English 
language. 

A fiction award will be offered to the 
best novel of Catholic interest whose 
theme and treatment embody Catholic 
principles and values; a _ biography 
award to the best biography of a Cath- 
olic figure whose life and activities con- 
stitute a significant contribution to the 
Catholic heritage, and a non-fiction 
award to the work best expressing the 
spirit of Catholicism as propounded in 
the teaching and tradition of the 
Church. The winners will each receive 
$5,000 advance royalty against the 
author’s earnings. 

The board of judges consists of Msgr. 
John S. Kenedy, editor of the Catholic 
Transcript, Dan Herr, president of the 
Thomas More Association, Rev. Harold 
C. Gardiner, S.J., literary editor of 
America, and John J. Delaney, editor of 
Image Books. 

A brochure giving contest rules can 
be obtained by writing to Catholic Prize 
Contest, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, New 
York. 

~ 

Beginning in mid-year Hawthorn 
books will publish, at the rate of two 
volumes a month over a period of six 
years, a series of 150 books under the 
general title The Twentieth Century 


(Continued on page 48) 
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W/ ss THE GREY and yellow tourist 
buses and the hired self-drive cars 
invade the scenic parts of Ireland every 
summer, one of the most frequent sights 
encountered is groups of men engaged 
in saving the peat for their winter fuel. 
The men are dressed in the roughest 
clothes and they seem to be occupied at 
the rudest kind of toil. Outlined against 
a vast landscape, they appear to be puny 
and dwarfed. I have heard tourists ex- 
press pity for them, but this is a mis- 
ataken point of view which I have many 
times repudiated. Happiness dwells in 
such communities in a way that the city 
holiday-maker might envy if he under- 
stood it, because happiness is not so 
much a matter of having much as of 
being content with little and possessing 
the ability to enjoy the simple pleasures 
of life. 

I remembered this favourite argument 
of mine with tourists when I read re- 
cently John O’Donoghue’s book, In a 
Ouiet Land (to be published in the 
United States this month by Putnam). 
He is a new Irish writer from my own 
county, Kerry, and is—in a way—typical 
of the long list of literary figures whom 
that county has produced: people who 
seem to write as naturally as they talk. 
This first book of his is an autobio- 
graphy, published by Batsford, London, 
and it carries an enthusiastic Foreword 
by Sean O’Faolain. The established 
writer lends the weight of his authority 
to sanction O’Donoghue’s literary status. 

Although new in the field, the new 
writer is not young. He was born in 
1900 in the two-roomed cottage, shared 
by his parents and brothers and sisters, 
which clings to.a lower slope of Coom- 
laegill mountain, overlooking a beauti- 
ful valley. Here the family lived on a 
small farm of poor land. Nevertheless 
John O’Donoghue began writing when 
hardly out of his teens, because he has 
several times re-written his book during 
the last twenty years, while he earned 
his living at various jobs, such as re-lay- 
ing railway lines, or helping to build 
an aerodrome in England by shovelling 
gravel into a concrete mixer. At present 
he is a house-painter. 

His book is a nostalgic evocation of 


childhood in the beautiful valley which 
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he loves with all his heart. It is writing 
that “removes the veil,” allowing readers 
to get a glimpse into the lives of people 
who appear so humble and remote. Here 
is an example of his simple, uninhibited 
style, as he describes a group of neigh- 
bours setting out to do a day’s turf-cut- 
ting: 

When all was ready we set out, some in 
the carts and some walking, by turns. It 
was a glorious morning, a bright sun in 
the east and not a cloud in the sky. The 
dark brown heather on the hills made a 
pleasant contrast to the fresh green mead- 
ows and cornfields. The air was filled with 
the sweet sounds of singing birds. The men, 
too, were singing as they went along. Any- 
one would think they were going on a great 
holiday and not to work. I shall never for- 
get that lovely morning as we went along 
the road, the fragrance from millions of 
wild flowers that glittered around us in all 
directions going in with every breath we 
drew. 

Dansel O’Kane, Malack’s only son, a 
very jolly young fellow, saluted everyone 
we met, saying something cheerful and 
funny to them all. Sometimes the answers 
he got put us into roars of laughter. We 
were all full of life and gaiety. The world 
was surely at its best and there wasn’t the 
slightest suggestion of a shadow anywhere. 
The road to the bog ran along the base of 
an enormous valley. On every side lay 
pleasant meadows and green marshes where 
countless buttercups, mayflowers and daisies 
bloomed in amazing and delightful profu- 
sion. 

An increasing number of visitors to 
Ireland are anxious to break away from 
the tourists’ beaten path and meet the 
basic people of the country. In a Quiet 
Land is highly recommended for this 
purpose. With its help, the reader could 
spend a delightful few weeks in a re 
mote corner of the loveliest county in 
Ireland. 


y= Tostal of 1958 shows signs of 
“going literary,” an excellent thing 
from a writer's point of view. Should I 
first pause to explain that the Tostal is 
a kind of at-home celebration, held 
annually in the latter part of April and 
in May, conveying the homeland’s wel- 
come to her first visitors. In all the cities 
and towns of Ireland, functions are or- 
ganized for that period. 

This year, Sligo is going all out for 
W. B. Yeats, the poet. Excursions are 
being arranged around the Yeats 
country and there will be lectures on 
different aspects of his work. A selection 
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of the poet's plays will also be staged 
in Sligo for one week. This is praise. 
worthy. If other sons of Sligo have loved 
the county as much as Yeats did, it js 
certain that none of them expressed jt 
so well in verse of classic beauty. 

Should any reader of this letter wish 
to make a special study of W. B. Yeats 
against his own background, Sligo is cer- 
tainly indicated during the Tostal 
period. It should be regarded as a 
heaven-sent opportunity to such a stu- 
dent. 

And what a fertile field still awaits 
An Tostal in this respect! All thirty-two 
counties of Ireland have literary figures 
closely linked to their homeland: 
Tyrone has William Carleton; Offaly 
has William Bulfin; Westmeath and 
Longford have the Goldsmith country, 
a collection of the most delightful scenic 
miniatures; Connemara has Maxwell in 
his Sports of the West; Tipperary has 
Charles Kickham. How pleasant it 
would be to make tourists acquainted 
with the Knocknagow country through 
that book and especially the fascinating 
mountain, Slievenamon: “A mountain of 
moods, of sudden revelations and sud- 
den shy retreats into mists and veils; 
sometimes it broods, sometimes it is 
wreathed in smiles; always it has an air 
of feminine mystery.” Perhaps Irish 
writers will eventually come into their 
own through the efforts of the modem 
Tourist Board. 


Apr who is acquainted with the 
Irish love for our Lady will not be 
surprised to hear that the Lourdes cer 
tenary year was the news here in Feb 
ruary. An important new book on the 
subject was published in Dublin by 
Browne & Nolan: Our Lady of Lourdes 
by Monsignor Joseph Deery, one of the 
foremost modern experts on the theme. 
In addition to visiting the shrine ar 
nually for thirty years and St. Berne 
dette’s convent for twenty years, he has 
made exhaustive researches. The result 
is a large volume, admirable in its com 
pleteness. Everything that the enquirer, 
or intending pilgrim, could possibly 
want to know, is contained within its 
covers; the biography of Bernadette, i 
particular, attractively evokes the tar 
talising and fascinating character of the 
(Continued on page 60) 
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A Soldier with the Arabs, by Sir 
John Bagot Glubb. 458 pp. Har- 
per. $6. 


7 ENGLISH have a considerable pro- 
pensity for living and settling down 
incountries other than their own. When 
this happens they tend either to become 
ever more aggressively British, or else 
to identify themselves to an astonishing 
degree with the country in which they 
are settled. The English lady abroad 
who, when referred to as a foreigner, 
replied indignantly, “I’m not a foreigner, 
its you that are the foreigners,” is typi- 
cal of the first group. Sir John Glubb, 
ot Glubb Pasha, is typical of the second. 
Sir John is by no means the first Eng- 
lishman to have fallen in love, as he 
says, with the Arabs and their country. 
Lawrence of Arabia, of course, under- 
went the same experience as a result of 
fighting with them and in their land. 

This book is the story of a man who 
devoted the best years of his life to a 
people with a tradition entirely alien to 
that in which he was himself brought 
up, of his long period of service to them, 
and of his ultimate dismissal by them. 

The early years are briefly treated, 
and the main part of the book deals first 
with the contest between the Arabs and 
the Jews in Palestine and then with the 
political ‘events which led up to Sir 
John’s dismissal. He makes no attempt 
to hide his views about the blame attach- 
ing to the Jews on the one hand and to 
the United Nations on the other, and 
this evidence of a man on the spot and 
of one peculiarly qualified to observe the 
events must be taken very seriously. He 
gives a first-hand and often eye-witness 
account of the various episodes of the 
war, and of other episodes such as the 
murders of Count Bernadotte and King 
Abdullah. Finally his narrative of the 
astonishing interview which led to his 
peremptory dismissal with hardly a com- 
ment by the government of Jordan, and 
without any chance of defense by him- 
elf, is admirably lucid, vivid and un- 
embittered. 

Sir John mentions as one possible 
tause of his dismissal an ammunition 
teturn. He had been asked to report the 
amount of ammunition held by the 
Arab Legion. The holdings were almost 
complete up to the agreed scale, and so 
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the list showed merely the deficiencies— 
a few smoke shells and colored mortar 
bombs. A covering letter was sent ex- 
plaining that the list was a list of what 
was not held. Unfortunately, the young 
king of Jordan read the list, but not the 
covering letter, jumped to the conclu- 
sion that his army was facing the threat 
of war with a few smoke shells, and was 
understandably, though inexcusably, 
irate. This may or may not be true, but 


_it throws a cold, clear light on the long 


line of palace intrigues, sudden dismis- 
sals, or, in earlier days, executions that 
have characterized the history of the 
Middle East through the centuries. 

That a man who had served Jordan 
most faithfully for twenty-six years 
should be dismissed and ordered to leave 
the country within two hours, taking 
with him a suitcase for himself and one 
for his wife, is almost unbelievable; and 
yet this is what happened. 

All this is well told, and yet one feels 
that something is missing. Can the kind- 
ly, gentle, understanding man, who 
emerges from this book, really be the 
Glubb Pasha, whose name was a legend 
among the Bedouins? Can this be he 
who achieved the near miracle of mak- 
ing them put an end to their intra-tribal 
warfare, and who was almost equally 
loved and feared by them. There must 
have been an iron hand controlling the 
Bedouins, but it is a velvet glove that 
pushes the Pasha’s pen. : 

Timotny Horner, O.S.B. 





Sir John Glubb: A Bedouin legend 


Robert H. Jackson, by Eugene C. 
Gerhart. 545 pp. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$7.50. 


y= LIFE story of the late Justice 
Jackson is told by an up-state New 
York attorney who began collecting his 
materials some years before Jackson’s 
death. We are first introduced to Jack- 
son during the early years of his rearing 
by Presbyterian parents who believed 
and acted on the principle that ‘ 
churches were centers of a social life and 
influence . . . distinct from any doctrinal 
influences.” Such a background left an 
indelible impression on Jackson. Our 
last view of him is when he succumbs 
to a fatal heart attack, suffered while 
hurrying to his place on the bench to 
add his concurrence to an already 
unanimous decision in the Brown case 
ruling on school segregation. 

In between these years the “boy won- 
der” of the New Deal ascends from a 
position of obscurity as a Jamestown, 
New York, lawyer engaged in general 
corporate practice to the pinnacle of 
political success; through successive ap- 
pointments he became Solicitor General, 
Attorney General and an Associate Jus- 
tice of the nation’s highest tribunal. He 
added to his achievements by being ap- 
pointed the American prosecutor in the 
Nurnberg trials after World War II. His 
success is more astounding when we con- 
sider that these heights were reached 
with very little formal education and 
only one year of attendance at an 
accredited law school. 

Much space is devoted to Jackson’s 
utterances as a public speaker. It is in- 
teresting to note that in elaborating on 
the great fundamental principles which 
made American culture and law distinc- 
tive, Jackson studiously avoided any 
references to the most basic of these 
principles, namely a belief in a personal 
God. One detects throughout his many 
utterances, a fear of voicing any ideas 
which could be considered as having a 
religious orientation. Gerhart makes a 
point of mentioning that Jackson once 
said his religious beliefs “were none of 
their business.” 

Jackson emerges from these pages as 
a great humanitarian and idealist bent 
on “. . . controlling and guiding change 
. .. into channels which benefit society.” 
But it is impossible to categorize him as 
either a “liberal” or a “conservative.” In 
these pages we find plenty of evidence, 
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in his early public service, of the liberal, 
with a change in the later years to con- 
servatism. The Jackson of 1940 who said 
of the court that it was “. . . the custo- 
dian of a culture and protector of a 
philosophy of equal rights, of civil liberty, 
of tolerance and of trusteeship of poli- 
tical and economic power,” is not the 
Justice Jackson of later years. 

Jackson does not emerge as a great 
man in this biography in spite of the 
obvious effort of the biographer to 
present a deeply philosophical Jackson 
and a great jurist and patriot. A thought- 
ful reading of this work leaves the writer 
with the opinion that the man was 
shallow in his philosophy and too appar- 
ently moved by concepts of legal posi- 
tivism, an exemplar of the many trying 
to explain great fundamental American 
beliefs without admitting or subscribing 
to the religious direction that those be- 
liefs must take if they are to be viable. 

The work is well documented and 
footnoted, serving the incidental purpose 
of shedding interesting lights on the 
New Deal era and FDR in particular. It 
is exceptionally well written, informa- 
tive and provocative. 

Cassin F. GRAHAM 


My Brother's Keeper, by Stanislaus 
Joyce. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Richard Ellmann. 
266 pp. Viking. $5.00. 


joss Joyce usually referred to his 
younger brother as Stannie, and he 
thought of him as his “whetstone.” In 
My Brother's Keeper Stanislaus Joyce 
does not deny he was whetstone, but he 
asserts he was also much more than a 
creative listener. He presents himself in 
this work as the originator of many of 
his brother’s stories in Dubliners, and 
there is a hint that perhaps he, not 
Dujardin, inspired the interior mono- 
logue method Joyce uses. 

These claims, imbedded as they are in 
a pleasant repetition of either known or 
deduced biography, seem innocent 
enough on the surface, but their essen- 
tial opportunism becomes clear when 
we review James Joyce’s theory of aesthe- 
tic. That aesthetic is the soul of the auto- 
biographical fiction in Stephen Hero 
and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, and it rests upon the freedom of 
the artist. 

James Joyce's flight to freedom was 
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Stanislaus Joyce: A muffled note of regret 


by means of the Irish nature, the Cath- 
olic Church and “the ineluctable modal- 
ity of the audible,” a living use of langu- 
age. He did not leave Ireland to forget 
his net-like heritage; he detached him- 
self to use this net in attaining freedom. 

There is a muffled note of regret in 
Stanislaus’ writing that he did not create 
works of his own. This, however, is how 
his vision operated in his own early 
years: he left Ireland in disgust, loathed 
it all his life, and in the end he denied 
his heritage; his apostasy is formless, for 
at best theology is merely impression 
with him; he never had, nor did he 
learn, even the primary tenets of this 
branch of knowledge. His indiscretion 
during World War I landed him in pri- 
son more than once. 

To his brother, James, the artist, “no 
one served the generation into which he 
had been born so well as he who offered 
it, whether in his art or his life, the gift 
of certitude.” (Stephen Hero) The truth 
in the Joyce works is the revelation of 
being and the hope of becoming. His 
responsibility as artist to the truth caused 
him to create life out of life, to form “out 
of the sluggish matter of the earth, a 
new, soaring impalpable being.” This is 
the poet’s function: “He alone is capable 
of absorbing in himself the life that sur- 
rounds him and flinging it abroad again 
amid planetary music.” (Stephen Hero) 

“And by character I mean just belief 
in oneself,” says Stanislaus, but his con- 
fident self-scrutiny reveals his essential 
intellectual lack. He knows much about 
his brother and his brother’s art, but the 


knowledge is partitioned and he does 
not see what it signifies. If he did, he 
would not insist righteously that his 
diary, ideas, experience have a share in 
Joyce's greatness. He would not suggest 
he is the model for Stephen Daedalus. 
Mr. Richard Ellmann observes in the 
Introduction, “Inspired cribbing was 
always a part of James’ talent; his gift 
was for transforming material, not origi- 
nating it. . .” This is like accusing Rem: 
brandt for using human faces.Suppott- 
ing Stanislaus Joyce in this way, Mr. 
Ellmann intensifies the distortion in My 
Brother's Keeper, whose place next to 
James Joyce on the shelves is an alpha 
betical accident. 
Mary Parr 


Magnificent Missourian, by Elbert 
H. Smith. 351 pp. Lippincott. $6. 


| Bomas Hart Benton, long time im 
trepid senator from Missouri, has 
been fortunate in two of his latest bio- 
graphers. Both William Nesbit Cham 
bers, whose Old Bullion Benton appeat- 
ed in 1956 and Elbert Smith, author of 
this latest biography, have presented 
sympathetic and at times admiring treat 
ments. Nevertheless each has made 4 
successful effort to remain basically ob 
jective. Just as Dr. Chambers admitted 
frankly that Benton was expelled as 4 
common thief from the University of 
North Carolina in March, 1799, so too 
Dr. Smith admits that Benton was it 


deed a thief but adds that he “comper 
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gted for the loss of a college career by 
hecomig one of the best educated men 
of his t:me.” 

Smit, like Chambers, has meticu- 
ously traced the relationship that exist- 
a for any years between Jackson and 
fenton. Much that is not well known is 
tld of the cooperation between Benton 
and Jackson upon the outbreak of the 
War of 1812. Even before the war was 
atually declared, Benton was com- 
missioned as captain of a volunteer 
imfantry company, ready and anxi- 
gus to serve under General Andrew 
Jackson of the Tennessee militia. Ben- 
ton's letters of the period made it evident 
that he was convinced that our seizure 
of Canada would present no particular 
problem. When we realize the utter un- 
willingness of American soldiers to in- 
vade Canada during the War of 1812, 
despite the fact that our young men of 
military age were ten times as numerous 
as those in Canada, we are forced to 
admit that although he was a great sen- 
ator, Benton was a very poor prophet. 

The efforts made by Jackson and Ben- 
ton to shoot one another in a brawl in 
Nashville on September 4, 1813, are 
graphically recounted. This was perhaps 
the only physical encounter that Jack- 
sn lost and he nearly lost his life be- 
cause of his wounds. Benton was wound- 
ed five times by Jackson’s dagger-wield- 
ing body-guards. However Benton and 
Jackson renewed their friendship later 
when Benton fought doggedly for the 
preservation of the Union, even though 
his action cost him southern support. He 
and Webster and Clay preserved the 
Union without war in 1850; lesser men 
unfortunately resorted to war during the 
period 1861-1865. 

This is a book that deserves the atten- 
tion of lovers of American history. 

Paut Kinrery 


Saint Bernadette Soubirous, by 
Msgr. Francis Trochu. 400 pp. 
Pantheon. $4.95. 


Saint Bernadette: The Child and the 
Nun, by Margaret Trouncer. 248 
pp. Sheed & Ward. $3.75. 


T= CENTENARY of the Blessed Vir- 

gin’s appearances to St. Bernadette 
Soubirous at Lourdes has naturally occa- 
tioned the retelling of the familiar story 
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and the writing of many commentaries 
on it. The two books here reviewed are 
welcome additions to the literature of 
Lourdes; each is admirable in its own 
way. 

Monsignor Trochu has written what 
the publishers claim—with reason—will 
be the definitive work on the subject. 
Using the official documents and all 
other available published and unpub- 
lished material, he has written a com- 
plete account of this most famous of 
Our Lady’s shrines as well as a search- 
ing biography of the visionary. He is 
not, perhaps, an impartial historian, for 
although he records the facts with scru- 
pulous exactness his enthusiasm for Ber- 
nadette is evident in his interpretation 
of them. Without doubt the Church’s 
approval of the saint and her mission is 
justification enough for this attitude. 
The result is an interesting and read- 
able book. 

Monsignor Trochu is fortunate in his 
translator and editor. Father John Joyce, 
S.J. has carefully pruned away the scho- 
larly paraphernalia so annoying to the 
general reader and relegated to ap- 
pendices such data as appeal to the more 
serious student. 

Special commendation should be 
given for the skill with which Monsignor 
Trochu has handled the delicate matter 
of Bernadette’s religious life and her 
relationship with her novice mistress, 
Mere Marie-Therese Vauzou. His frank- 
ness and common sense should clarify 
that often misunderstood situation for 
once and all. 

Margaret Trouncer’s book, St. Berna- 
dette: The Child and the Num, is quite 
different. It does not pretend to be as 
complete an account as Monsignor 
Trochu’s, but it essays a warmer, more 
personal approach. Unfortunately, the 
quality of the writing is uneven. The 
author seems not to have managed her 
material well nor to have assimilated it 
completely. The. result is a lack of 
smoothness which can be irritating at 
times. 

Explanations of the mystical phenom- 
ena as they occur may seeem unneces- 
sary interruptions to the reader who 
knows about these things; they will 
probably be welcome to the neophyte 
and greatly increase his appreciation of 
the book. This is true, too, of the 
author’s comments on many of the in- 
cidents she relates; the more experienced 
readers may not relish them, but for 
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Spiritual pioneers of the 
ages come alive in an illustrated 
series which marks a new 
departure in the quality 
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Saint Paul 
and the Mystery of Christ 


By CLAUDE TRESMONTANT. 87 illus- 
trations. A master of Biblical scholarship 
explores the Apostle’s life and thought, with 
photographs and art classics recording St. 
Paul’s influence on history. 


192 pages. $1.35 


Saint Augustine 


and His Influence 
Through the Ages 


By HENRI MARROU. 70 illustrations. A 
renowned authority gives a stirring account 
of Augustine and what he has meant, and 
still means, to Western thought. 
192 pages. 


Buddha 
and Buddhism 


By MAURICE PERCHERON. 81 illustra- 
tions. A noted Orientalist provides a fresh, 
thorough study of the evolution and perma- 
nent contribution of Buddhist belief and 
practice. 


$1.35 


$1.35 


Master Eckhart 
and the Rhineland 
Mystics 


By JEANNE ANCELET-HUSTACHE. 89 
illustrations. Based on recent discoveries, 
this study reveals Eckhart as a pivotal fig- 
ure Zz the making of the modern religious 
mind. 


192 pages. 


192 pages. $1.35 
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others they will enhance the value of 
the work. Anyone who loves St. Berna- 
dette can forgive these apparent defects 
in a writer who brings her subject to 
life with such affectionate vigor. 

The greatest strength of both these 
studies, for the general reader at least, 
is the success with which each author 
has presented the saint as a living and 
attractive personality. This is not meant 
as a disparagement of the excellence of 
the research; rather, it is praise for the 
extra dividend offered over and above 
the clear and excellent retelling of the 
famous story. 


Sister Mary Corne.ius, $.S.N.D. 


Mercy Unto Thousands, by Sister 
M. Bertrand Degnan, R.S.M., 394 
pp. Newman. $6.50. 


(CCstaenine McAutey had dreamed of 
helping the poor, the unprotected, 
those in moral danger, the sick and the 
imprisoned; but it was not until she was 
past fifty years of age, and had suffered 
many vicissitudes that she was able to 
realize her dream. 

What these difficulties were, her 
many troubles with the clergy, her rela- 
tives and lay people, the deaths among 
the Sisters in the new Community 
which she established, the financial dif- 
ficulties which beset her from time to 
time, all form the nucleus of this well- 
documented biography. The author, Sis- 
ter M. Bertrand Degnan, R.S.M., spent 
ten years in travel and research in pre- 


paration for writing the present book. 
The scholarly result, complete with bib- 
liography and index, as well as copious 
notes, attests the fruitfulness of her 
labors. She interviewed many Sisters 
and others who had known associates of 
the foundress, or those connected with 
the early days of the Community, and 
she was permitted to use letters, old 
manuscripts and Community Annals in 
many houses in both Ireland and Eng- 
land. 

Mercy Unto Thousands is not merely 
a biographical sketch of a saintly woman 
—of her aspirations and ideals, and the 
attainment of them—it is a, record of the 
Ireland in which she lived; of the Cath- 
olic oppression, the slums, the political 
unrest, and of the other religious orders 
which sprang up in Ireland during her 
lifetime. 

Since this is a scholarly work and re- 
quires frequent reference to the notes, it 
is not a popular biography in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word. One lays aside 
the book upon completion with a sense 
of fulfillment—there is much in the life 
and teachings of this courageous woman 
that may be imitated by any religious; 
and there is much in the determination 
and fortitude of Catherine McAuley 
which will edify any reader. Certainly it 
will be of immense interest to the 
thousands of Sisters of Mercy the world 
over, as well as to those interested in any 
way in these Sisters and their work. It 
may well become the definitive bio- 
graphy of this intrepid woman. 

Sr. M. Caruerine Freperic, O.S.F. 
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Charles V, Father of Europe, by Ger. 
trude von Schwarzenfeld. Trans. 
lated by Ruth Mary Bethell. 307 
pp. Regnery. $6.50. 


Brces As A travel journal to furnish 
commentary for a volume entitled 
Pictures from Spain, the author's notes 
have expanded into a study of the age of 
Charles V. That age, like our own, was 
one of transition and international tep- 
sions, during which the unity of Chris 
tendom was threatened from within by 
the political and territorial ambitions of 
national and local rulers, and from with- 
out by the centuries-old pressure of the 
Turks. As Frau von Schwarzenfeld 
travelled from her native Bohemia to 
Spain, and thence to other art centers 
of Europe, she seemed to be following 
in the footsteps of “the Father of 
Europe” as he pursued his life-long task; 
to maintain—or restore—the integrity of 
the Holy Roman Empire and to preserve 
the Faith, once again threatened by the 
Moslem menace. 

A glance at the twenty-three full-page 
illustrations reveals how many of them 
have historical significance and explains 
how and why the author’s notes grew 
into a kind of artist's Baedeker, with 
sufficient biographical and historical in- 
formation to enhance the reader’s appre 
ciation of its interpretive descriptions. 

This interesting and informative book 
is by no means an exhaustive study of 
the age of Charles V. It is, however, 
based on considerable research in con 
temporary sources, largely German, and 
the sympathetic portrait of the Emperor 
which emerges is not without its appeal 
to the present-day reader interested in 
the international scene. The secret of 
that appeal, we read in the introduction, 
is “because today the idea of universality 
once more makes sense. [The Emperor's 
failure grips us because we know he was 
fighting for a basic principle of Europe’. 
His lifelong endeavor to give precedence 
to a conception of the whole over the 
component parts, with their self-cer 
tered interests, takes on a new meaning 
for us, today, too, for Europe has to be 
put together again and welded into 
whole, loyal once more to the old com 
mon Christian values.” Even now, ‘that 
welding is being forged, without far 
fare, for the most part, and with 
weapons undreamed of in the sixteenth 
century. 

Sister M. Aucustina, B.V.M. 
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Marie Fedorovna, Empress of Rus- 
sia, ©y E. E. P. Tisdall. 319 pp. 
John Day. $5.50. 


anic Feporovna, born Dagmar of 

Denmark, rose from complete ob- 
surity to become Empress of Russia. 
Her father became King of Denmark, 
her brother became King of Greece and 
her sister became the wife of the Prince 
of Wales, later Edward VII, of England. 
Dagmar was engaged to the handsome, 
debonair Nicholas, son of the Emperor 
Alexander II of Russia. As a result of 
an accident, knowing that he was about 
to die, the Tsarevitch asked his fiancee 
tomarry his brother Alexander. “Sasha,” 
the new fiance, was a massive creature, 
frightening in his strength and com- 
pletely boorish in manners. After his 
father’s assassination, Alexander III and 
his bride, now named Marie Fedorovna, 
became the imperial rulers of “Holy 
Russia.” Such, in outline, is the life 
rather superficially sketched by Mr. 
Tisdall. : 

As the author observes, the Empress 
managed to bring out her husband's 
good qualities, to create a devoted fol- 
lowing by her many warm, personal 
qualities and to be instrumental in de- 
veloping the Anglo-Russian entente. 
Somehow Sasha, the Russian _ bear, 
changed. He reformed personally, learn- 
ed the requisite social graces and even 
managed to stem Russia’s revolutionary 
forces. The Empress, though frivolous 
and fond of the almost overwhelming 
imperial splendor, had warmth and con- 
cern for those who surrounded her and 
those whose needs were made known to 
her. By advantageous use of her family’s 
Marriage ties, particularly Alexandra’s 
to Edward VII, the Empress was instru- 
mental in drawing Russia more to the 
British side in European politics. 

All of these events, as well as her 
ttagic later years as Dowager Empress 
When the ruins of the Romanoff family 
fell about her, are duly recorded by the 
author. He has given more a chronology 
of the Empress’ life than a recreation of 
her character in this biography. It is in- 
resting to note the events of her life 
&% they happened, but it seems that is 
ill the author attempted, or at least he 
did not succeed in doing more than that. 

Between Rasputin’s mad plans and the 
Neurotic, envious behavior of Alexandra, 
Marie Fedorovna’s daughter-in-law 
ind last Empress of Russia, Mr. Tisdall 
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Marie Fedorovna, Empress of Russia 


manages to convey with some depth sev- 
eral of the causes leading to the end of 
Imperial Russia. He has chosen, too, 
some excellent photographs showing the 
Empress’ beauty and the character of the 
different family members. 

The book, then, can be recommended 
to those who want a rather uncompli- 
cated account of the last of the Roman- 
offs and those who want to read a good 
account of an interesting historical char- 
acter’s life. The author is obviously fond 
of and intrigued by his subject. It is 
regrettable that he did not do her greater 
justice if, indeed, she does deserve the 
recognition he wishes to bestow upon 
her. 

Extten Locust 


Seven Years’ Solitary, by Edith 
Bone. 256 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.50. 


T= is the personal experience of 
Edith Bone, M.D., Hungarian-born 
Communist, British news woman and 
fifth columnist, who was in various 
Hungarian prisons during the. Stalinist 
era and was liberated by the Freedom 
Fighters during the 1956 uprising. 
Edith Bone was a loyal Communist 
for thirty years. She worked for the vic- 
tory of the Red Revolution in Lenin- 
grad, was in Spain during the civil war, 


and fulfilled important assignments in 
outposts like Austria and Germany and 
many other countries. 

She was about to return to London in 
1949 after finishing an assignment for 
the London Daily Worker when she 
was kidnapped from a Budapest airport 
and held in solitary confinement for 
seven years, accused of being a British 
spy. (Spying, ironically, was probably 
the only subversive action she never 
committed. ) 

The book is different from other 
prison memoirs in that the author was 
apparently not subjected to the exces- 
sive physical cruelties so often described. 
She was sixty-two years old when arrest- 
ed, and her captors were aware of pos- 
sible official British inquiries. 

After resisting several attempts by the 
political police to make her sign a false 
confession she was confined for months 
to dark, cold, wet basement cells: But by 
disobeying prison regulations and annoy- 
ing the warden and the guards with 
hunger and language strikes (from time 
to time she refused to understand any- 
one who did not speak English) she 
managed to obtain concessions and spe- 
cial privileges. 

From a Russian police handbook on 
forensic psychiatry which she was asked 
to translate, she gained “a glimpse be- 
hind the curtain of lies and propaganda” 
of the Soviet welfare state which was 
more inhuman than Russia during the 
middle ages. Another Russian publica- 
tion on collective economics showed het 
that Stalinist Socialism depressed “the 
standard of living below subsistence 
level” and forty years of planned econ- 
omy and public ownership reverted the 
Russian agriculture in many aspects to 
fifteenth century standards. 

From various handbooks, novels, and 
short stories Edith Bone realized that 
“the Soviet Union no more resembled 
the Socialist state . . .” of her dreams 
than, “the France of Louis Philippe re- 
sembled the ideal state which the 
Jacobins had envisaged in the French 
Revolution.” 

The author of this human and spirit 
ual book is among the few fortunate: 
who can testify how dangerous Utopia 
chasing can be. She learned reality from 
books and sad experience, but she found 


_ a new ideal too. Her work is dedicated 


“to all those who fought and fight for 
freedom.” 
CHARLES DE SZEGHEO 
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STOP PUSHING! 


| F IT's ALL the same with you, let there 

be an end to letters beginning, “ ‘Stop 
Pushing’ has gone to the dogs.” Let's 
raise our sights just a little higher and 
try to be less obvious in our humor, 
should we? 

It always happens thus when a man 
struggles to rise to greater heights. Since 
you seem to prefer my baser self, I am 
now swearing off pleasant and original 
little essays designed to help you appre- 
ciate the finer things. For shame! 

In case you are feeling smug at this 
moment, ponder if you will the fact that 
the combined annual output of Catholic 
paperbooks accounts for little more than 
one per cent of the paperbooks produced 
in America each year. At least, that is 
the word from the world’s greatest liv- 
ing expert on Catholic paperbooks, 
whose name shall not be revealed be- 
cause he has already received too much 
publicity this month—oh, if you must 
know send ten cents (stamps not 
accepted) and it will be sent to you in a 
plain brown envelope. 

If you have been taking vitamin pills, 
better watch your step. The Sign, 
from whom we least expected it, adver- 
tises pills that will make men whistle: 
“For the first time in twenty years some- 
one whistled at my wife.” Before vita- 
mins, “she was always tired, always 
moping.” After vitamins—oh, you kid. 
It seems that I have been neglecting 
“Catholic ads” too long. 

According to the National Catholic 
Almanac, there are 34,563,851 Catholics 
in the United States. You would think 
that at least one of them would find the 
time and energy to do something about a 
modern American Catholic encyclo- 
pedia. We now muddle along with an 
encyclopedia published in 1907, and I 
think it would not be rash to suggest 
that the world has moved along in the 
past fifty-one years. The need seems to 
me unarguable; the lack of activity to 
meet this need, impossible to explain. I 
would like to be enlightened. 

All those who still quote Pegler as if 
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he were an American-born saint will no 
doubt appreciate this letter from him to 
the editor of Work “What a loathsome 
crew of writhing things have crawled 
from under the political backhouses 
which racketeers in Roman collars have 
built in the safe lee of Mother Church.” 

Just published, all you housewives 
will be glad to learn, is The Bible Cook- 
book, “unusual in appeal . . . non-de- 
nominational in character.” And I will 
bet you never thought of this: “What 
an inspiration the chapter on Feeding 
the Multitude can be for those planning 
church suppers.” 

Dr. Chonoris causis) O. A. Batista 
has a talent for vivid writing. His new 
book, God’s World and You features 
such spine-tingling chapter heads as, 
“The Busybody Bees,” “Don’t Look 
Down on the Earthworm,” “The Much 
Maligned Bat,” “Ants and Their 
Antics,” “Natural Gas, Nature’s Won- 
der Fuel,” “When the Wild Wind 
Blows,” and “Your Amazing Kidneys.” 
(Speak for yourself, Doctor. There’s 
nothing amazing about my kidneys.) 

Reluctantly, I am coming to the con- 
clusion that television is here to stay. 
I had hopes that it would follow 3D 
movies into oblivion (and even they are 
coming back for a second round, I see) 
but then I have always been too opti- 
mistic. Since we are going to have to 
suffer it, might I suggest that either 
studio audiences be outlawed or that 
some kind of intelligence test be given 
to weed out the morons. It’s getting so 
you miss the first half of every song be- 
cause the klunk-heads in the audience 
have to beat their grubby little fists 
hysterical to indicate that they have 
recognized the tune. Another problem: 
the credit lines at the end of each pro- 
gram which are now longer than the 
commercials (I saw one-the other night 
that even gave credit to the designer of 
dresses worn by the dame who spouted 
the sponsor's message) and at the 
present rate of expansion may soon force 
the elimination of everything but 


credits. Since no one in the audiene 
except TV employees ever looks 
them, why can’t each station mimeo. 
graph them for distribution to weirdies 
who collect such trivia? 

I am about to lose faith in the Aimer. 
ican people if someone, somewhere who 
is surprised by a visit from This Is Youy 
Life doesn’t blow up some Wednesday 
night and refuse to be made a spectacle 
of. I can’t think of anything, except 
possibly the defeat of Governor Faubus, 
that would make me happier. As’ you 
can see, it takes very little to make me 
happy. 

According to the ads for the $28,000 
in Cash Catholic Press Expansion Con- 
test (sponsored by Our Sunday Visitor, 
The Register, The Catholic Digest, The 
Family Digest and My Daily Visitor), 
“every Catholic man or woman, boy or 
girl, should enter the ‘Catholic Press 


Expansion Contest’ as a DUTY. Weall | 


know that atheistic Communism is 
sweeping the world. If victorious in 
years to come, it will*destroy our liber. 
ties, our system of private enterprise, our 
practice of religion . . .But above the 
‘call of duty’ there are wondrous Cash 
Prizes . . .” Seldom have I found » 
many irritating and objectionable impli 
cations in so few words. 

Words of wisdom, which are getting 
harder and harder to come by these days, 
from Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president 
of the National Academy of Sciences: 
“There is too much emphasis on the 
ability to acquire a mass of unrelated 
facts and too little emphasis on the abil 
ity to think.” 

How can you expect the man in the 
street to keep it straight when new 
paper tycoon John S. Knight, publicly 
demonstrates that he doesn’t know the 
difference between infer and imply. Its 
mighty discouraging, just as is the cor 
tinued popularity of that snob-word 
“little people,” especially among people 
who should know better. (Some tank 
town enfant terrible has had the inde 
cency to imply that my crusade against 
the use of “little people” is motivated 
by my lack of height rather than by the 
nobler motives I profess. He should bk 
careful about making fun of people 
smaller than he is—he might shrink.) 

You would never think it from look 
ing at him. Even though his trement 
ously funny parody, “By Syntax Smoth 
ered,” (November, The Critic) was t 


(Continued on page 59) 
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FICTION 


The Corscience of the Rich, by C. P. 
Snow. 342 pp. Scribners. $3.95. 


| FIFTY-THREE year old British phy- 
sicist, teacher, civil servant, business- 
man, critic and only lately turned novel- 
ist, C. P. Snow, is beginning to attract 
attention. Unusual in his choices of sub- 
jects ancl approaches by the standards of 
Paternoster Row, he is unique on Mad- 
ion Avenue for the same reasons. His 
differentness accounts equally for why 
he is liked, disliked and reckoned with 
(whether one likes him or not), and 
The Conscience of the Rich, his seventh 
book, will probably result in an exten- 
son of the three reactions. For this is 
definitely, in our time at least, a differ- 
ent book. 

Essentially this is an English story 
told in an English way, that is, in the 
tradition of Trollope, Austen and Henry 
James. It is a novel of manners; it is 
written with restraint; it offers wit and 
sentiment in a graceful commingling. 

Through the eyes of a somewhat too 
dispassionate observer the reader shares 
the home life of a long-established, 
wealthy Jewish family in London be- 
tween the wars. The father, who loves 
his children well but not wisely, and the 
on and daughter, who must choose be- 
tween loyalty to their parent and to 
themselves, learn with dignity but with 
pain what it is to grow old and what it 
isto grow up. 

Neither experience is easy, and both 
ae alternately comic and pathetic. In 
fact, the deft fusion of these elements is 
what gives this novel its remarkable 
nse of reality. The absence of inten- 
sity, however, all but disarms the reader. 

For Mr. Snow, like his narrator, seems 
wld and disinterested. So understated 
isthe telling and so quiet the commentary 
that the reader at times loses sight of the 
tally important issues—those which are 
sold as they are new because they arise 
ice in every family. This is indeed un- 
fortunate in that such issues desperately 
want doing in modern fiction, but not 
% difidently that we don’t realize that 
they have been done at all. The 


‘}ftther is by far the most compelling 


tharacter. We laugh with him and at 
him; we also sense the tears of things 
in his situation, especially when his 
daughter marries outside her religion. 


Marcx, 1958 





A patriarchal figure, he also must 
suffer the loss of his son to alien 
values—values which are antagonistic to 
all things the old man holds dear. Thus 
he has nothing left save the loneliness of 
oldness. And yet Mr. Snow gives us 
more: “The griefs and hopes of Mr. 
March might seem to an outsider soft- 
ened and pathetic, because of the man’s 
age: but to the man himself, age did not 
matter; they were simply the griefs and 
hopes of his own timeless self.” 

The son and daughter are probably 
less successfully presented, although 
their particular problems are equally 
compelling. Each wishes to succeed but 
on terms different from those of their 
father: not as the rich and privileged, 
not as conservatives, and not as Jews. 
Thus to be true to oneself is to murder 
one’s parent and destroy one’s family 
bond. This is presented as a genuinely 
moving dilemma, not an artificially con- 
trived sentiment. 

In short, Mr. Snow knows and can 
convey the pain as well as the blessed- 
ness of family. For this alone the book 
is well worth reading, although one may 
also recommend the Victorian build of 
the novel, so quaint as to seem ultra- 
modern, and the restraint of the style 
which is not once false to the intent of 
the author or the requirements of his 
story. 

This reviewer is persuaded, however, 
that The Conscience of the Rich is good 
enough to be better. It is terribly slow. 





C. P. Snow: Different 


It is often meticulous about the irrele- 
vant. It is structurally complicated for 
no special reason. It is the kind of book 
that a thoughtful man become a novelist 
would write, whereas we should prefer 
the novelist who can write thoughtfully. 
James G. Murray 


They Came to Cordura, by Glendon 
Swarthout. 213 pp. Random 
House. $3.50. 


Prcouser one of the surest indications 
that They Came to Cordura is an 
accomplishment of rare story-telling is 
that it achieves its success in dealing 
with a’ military episode of relatively 
negligible value. From the eminence of 
the space age, with two world wars in- 
tervening, the skirmish of the U.S. 
Cavalry with a bedraggled band of 
Mexican outlaws in 1916 looks petty 
indeed. But out of such material Glen- 
don Swarthout has fashioned a story of 
immense power and emotional intensity. 

Major Thomas Thorn is Awards 
Officer with the Punitive Expedition 
that took out after Pancho Villa in 1916 
after his raids on American soil and 
civilians. There is irony in the appoint- 
ment. Thorn had hid in a cement cul- 
vert when the Villistas had caught the 
Americans off guard at Columbus. 

Thorn follows the sixth Cavalry as it 
tracks the Mexican brigands to their 
hide-out at a ranch called Ojos Azules. 
Here a bloody battle ensues and after 
the Mexicans flee, Thorn singles out 
three enlisted men and an officer for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. These, 
together with another soldier decorated 
for an earlier battle, Thorn is author- 
ized to take back to the base camp lest 
they be killed before Congress approves 
their award. 

One other person is in the group: 
Adelaide Geary, owner of the ranch, 
wayward daughter of a U.S. Senator, 
now held for treason because she had 
harbored the Mexicans on her property. 
At first, the soldiers know nothing of 
their awards. Thorn wants to interview 
each separately, to pick their brains for 
the motives that made them heroes. 

They Came to Cordura is essentially 
the story of that journey, a journey not 
merely to a base camp but into the souls 


’ of these military heroes. 


Ambushed by Villistas, the party 
trades its horses for safety, then strikes 
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out on foot. One of the soldiers is 
stricken with typhoid and must be car- 
ried. They run out of food, water, 
physical and psychical stamina. Now 
aware of the purpose of their trip, the 
soldiers to a man plead with Thorn and 
threaten him not to make the recom- 
mendation. Each has something to lose 
by the publicity. 

But Thorn remains adamant. If he 
can’t be a hero himself, he'll make 
others heroes. Heat, hunger, thirst, lust 
for the Geary woman intensify the con- 
flict. In a scene as dramatic as will be 
read anywhere in contemporary fiction, 
this tale of heroes gone sour, surrender- 
ing to bestiality, rises to a gruesome 
crescendo and as the reader turns the 
last page he realizes he has had a 
glimpse of the reality, vicious and sel- 
fish, that lurks within the breasts even 
of supposed heroes. The man labeled 
coward is the only genuine hero when 
a selfless cause is at stake. 

Told in taut prose, the sentences 
cracking and snapping like Springfields, 
They Came to Cordura is not a pleasant 
story. But it deals deftly and surely with 
the unarguable realities of the human 
situation. And in that accomplishment 
it has its own measure of beauty and 
truth. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Winthrop Woman, by Anya 
Seton. 586 pp. Houghton, Miff- 
lin. $4.95. 


N The Winthrop Woman, Anya 

Seton has drawn a remarkable, full- 
length portrait of the turbulent and ori- 
ginal Elizabeth Fones Winthrop Feake 
Hallet, niece and daughter-in-law to 
John Winthrop, first governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. A twenty- 
year old widow, with a small baby, 
Elizabeth was among the first English 
women to arrive in the new world. She 
played a decisive role in the first crucial 
years of the New England colonies, and 
in telling her story, with historical 
accuracy, Anya Seton has presented a 
compelling picture of American begin- 
nings. 

Elizabeth was a vital, headstrong 
woman for whom freedom was a simple 
necessity. Her first memory was of a 
journey with her parents, from their 
London apothecary shop to visit her 
mother’s Winthrop relatives. When they 
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stopped to water the horse in a village 
innyard, Elizabeth wandered into a 
papist church where a stained glass win- 
dow in the Lady chapel, “glowing like a 
meadow of dream flowers” filled her 
with an unfamiliar elation. Character- 
istically, the child Elizabeth tried to 
climb up the walls of the little church 
and into the center of the glowing win- 
dow. All the rest of her life, Elizabeth 
was shaped by this moment of liberation 
from the drabness of her Puritan envir- 
onment, and all her life she remained in 
revolt against the authority which had 
disparaged her joy. In numerous love 
affairs, in devotion to Hannah, her fav- 
orite child, in sympathy for Anne 
Hutchinson, accused of witchcraft, in 
friendship with her one-eyed Indian 
slave, Elizebeth struggled towards the 
nebulous sense of unity with the heart 
of beauty which she had glimpsed in 
that valage church. In a real sense, that 
experience of a little girl in a village 
church outside London, became a part 
of our American heritage of freedom. 
The world of England during the 
reign of Charles I takes shape in the 
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religious zeal was a driving ambition to 
establish a theocracy in the new world. 

In their own ways, both John Win- 
throp ai: Elizabeth saw in the new world 
an opportunity for wider scope, but their 
notions of freedom were diametrically 
opposed. Although John Winthrop rec- 
ognized his family obligation to Eliza- 
beth, he never understood her, never 
approved her marriage to his wayward 
sgn, Harry, never ceased to fear her in- 
fuence over his favorite son, Jack later 
governor of the Connecticut colony) 
who was the love of Elizabeth’s life. 
And until the end of Elizabeth’s life she 
never overcame her animosity toward 
John Winthrop and fear of him which 
began when she was six years old, when 
her uncle brutally whipped her in the 
presence of the assembled family and 
forced her, as he recited appropriate Old 
Testament verses, to kiss the bloodied 
switch. In The Winthrop Woman, Miss 
Seton reveals how this personal (and 
largely subterranean) conflict between 
Elizabeth and John Winthrop helped to 
shape the development of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. 

In one woman’s lifetime the Ameri- 
can colonies developed from the rawest 
wilderness to the beginnings at least of 
a civilized nation where children could 
grow up with their parents in peace and 
dignity. In one woman’s lifetime the 
American Indians on the Eastern shore 
were almost exterminated. In one 
woman’s lifetime, our American inquisi- 
tion, the witchcraft “trials” shamefully 
fourished and died. In one woman’s life- 
time and in part because of this woman, 
the will of gentler people prevailed and 
the American ideal took the shape of a 
Christian democracy, governed by all its 
citizens. In exhuming Elizabeth Win- 
throp out of the old documents and giv- 
ing her again flesh and blood, Anya 
Seton has done the cause of American 
history a real service. 

GenevievE M. Casey 


The Mackerel Plaza, by Peter De 
Vries. 260 pp. Little, Brown. 
$3.75. 


Peres De Vries’ latest assault on the 

absurdities, pomposities and cliches 
of exurban man presents the Reverend 
Mackerel, of People’s Liberal Church 
in Avalon, Connecticut, as the prototype 
for the most advanced of Protestant 
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clergymen. Mr. Mackerel is determined 
to “believe” but does not want to believe 
in anything (“It is the final proof of 
God’s omnipotence that he need not 
exist in order to save us’). As one 
incident after another leads to the in- 
evitable clash with his congregation, it 
becomes clear that Mr. Mackerel 
cherishes the idea of himself as a martyr, 
provided his martyrdom comes in a form 
acceptable to twentieth-century exurban 
intellectuals. One of the final scenes of 
the book gives us Doctor Von Pantz, a 
psychiatrist who has “got religion,” urg- 
ing the Reverend Mackerel “to make a 
decision for Christ.” Mr. Mackerel, of 
course, will have nothing to do with this 
“godforsaken theology.” 

Despite the possibilities such a theme 
would seem to have, and the number of 
amusing scenes which Mr. De Vries 
has constructed, the overall effect is 
neither very funny nor very convinc- 
ing. Mr. Mackerel is at times the target 
for the author’s most satiric shafts and 
at other times seems to be the one who 
comes nearest speaking for the author, 
with the possible exception of Hester, 
the woman who undergoes a strange 
metamorphosis in the eyes of Mr. Mack- 
erel and in the mind of the reader. From 
an apparently prim, unpleasant spinister 
she is gradually transformed by the 
author with great skill into a desirable, 
very human woman. 

As the leading characters change 
rather than develop, and as the story it- 
self varies from satire to sophisticated 
romance, the reader gets the impression 
that the ground is shifting under him. 
In the last few pages, where the author 
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neatly fits in the final pieces of his plot, 
he also seems to indicate his view of 
the entire situation: “there isn’t a re- 
ligion anywhere in the world that can’t 
be summed up in a phrase . . . “To be 
as humane as is humanly possible’.” 
That phrase, which becomes more mean- 
ingless the more one thinks about the 
meaning of it, is about all that is left 
after Mr. De Vries has finished pulver- 
izing Mr. Mackerel’s split-level People’s 
Liberal Church for “the worship of a 
God free of outmoded theological de- 
finitions and palatable to a mind come 
of age in the era of Relativity.” 
Paut K. Cuneo 


Breaking Point, by Jacob Presser. 
92 pp. World. $2.50. 


7 SMALL book, which deals with a 
particular phase in the fate of the 
Dutch Jews under the German occupa- 
tion, is one of the best of the many of 
its kind that have come to this review- 
er’s attention. It possesses both the artis- 
tic qualities of a superb work of fiction, 
and the impact of a factual account. 
The author is a scholar and historian. 
Since he is a Jew, he had to go under- 
ground when the Nazis occupied Hol- 
land. His wife was sent to the Dutch 
extermination camp Sobibor, and never 
returned. His first book, The Eighty 
Years’ War, was suppressed by the Ger- 
mans; its parallels to Hitler’s Reich were 
too obvious. His clandestinely circulated 
poems “Exodus” and “Orpheus” nour- 
ished the spirit of resistance in Hitler- 
defying Holland. In 1946, Professor 
Presser published his prize-winning 
Napoleon, History and Legend. 
Breaking Point is Jacob Presser’s first 
work of fiction. Published in 1957, it 
was an immediate success in Holland, 
and was awarded the country’s highest 
literary prize for creative literature. 
The setting is the Dutch clearing 
camp Westerbork. From here a train 
leaves once a week with nearly a thou- 
sand inmates for the Polish extermina- 
tion camp Auschwitz. The weekly quota 
is chosen by the Jews themselves. The 
Nazis know that, given even the slight- 
est chance of survival, man will sacrifice 
his fellow man to save his own skin. 


This is the moving story of such a man. 


Hoping to escape the fate that must 
eventually befall him, he has entered 
Westerbork voluntarily and, by pre- 
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arrangement, become an aide to the 
Jewish boss who selects the victims. 

In masterly fashion, Presser portrays 
the life in the camp as seen, absorbed 
and analyzed by this man. Merely a 
handful of people are sketchily char- 
acterized, standing out against the sin- 
ister background of an existence reduced 
to the basic instincts and motives of liv- 
ing. The story, furthermore, has no plot, 
hardly a discernible sequence of events. 
But it is this scarcity of detail, this re- 
straint from lengthy description, the ab- 
sence of any effort to explain, and above 
all, the passionate urgency of Presser’s 
style that make the story’s characters 
convincing and the developments be- 
lievable. 

This is not a pleasant, nor an enter- 
taining book, but one for reflection and 
meditation. 

Heiz R. Kuexn 


A Time to Be Happy, by Nayantara 
Sahgal. 277 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


: HE SECOND book of Premier Nehru’s 
niece is more mature than her bio- 
graphical sketch, Prison and Chocolate 
Cake. Travelling during the war towards 
Wellesley College, she credited the re- 
turning G.I. with grossness, not symbol- 
ism, when he said the United States 
meant to him apple pie a la mode. As 
symbols for this comedy of native man- 
ners and the externally-imposed but in- 
ternally-absorbed code of the white 
sahibs she uses diet habits, dress,’ social 
conventions as displayed at an originally 
exclusive club during the two decades 
before and after Indian Independence, 
1947. Into the club’s pool now plunge 
the loitering English and the emanci- 
pated Indian. 

The author's perceptions have been 
sharpened. Her pointed characteriza- 
tions are the highest value of the book. 
In the sometimes irritable, usually live- 
ly but thoughtful conversations, there 
abound aphorisms on India. These make 
more evident the author's scepticism 
which can be attributed less to brief 
Western exposure than to persistent 
family environment. Yet, for her “uni- 
verse,” she has chosen not the political 
field but a medium-sized commercial 
city in the United Provinces. 

The action, such as it is, is further 
restricted to the wealthy business class 
centered about two poles—the family 
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Betty Smith: With brogue and shamrock 


of an Indian mill-owner (with no en- 
thusiasm for Gandhi's cottage spinning 
revival) and the executives of a long- 
established British trading company. 
The latter include natives of every 
degree of education and the men sent 
out from England with their wives to 
attain social supremacy by means of the 
color bar. Mrs. Sahgal shows that there 
are bounders of every hue and at least 
one admirable character on each side of 
the barrier. There are English who have 
learned not a word of the country’s 
languages nor a fact of its culture, as 
well as one Scot who has travelled over 
the sub-continent and knows its con- 
tours and their meaning better than the 
principal character of the story. This last 
complains: “My education, my upbring- 
ing and my sense of values have all com- 





Nayantara Sahgal: Before and after 


bined to make of me an un-indian,” 

The story may be described as his te. 
education away from “a mimic uniform. 
ity that has nothing whatever to do with 
our roots.” But the book does not rise to 
the stature of novel. The reader is yp. 
certain at the end whether there has 
been character development or change 
of mood; whether or not there is irony 
in the title, A Time To Be Happy. ‘ 

F. A. McGowan 


Maggie-Now, by Betty Smith. 437 
pp. Harper. $4. 


M iss SmirH must be trying to be 
the Margaret Mead of Brooklyn. 
One would have thought, however, that 
it had all been said in A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. Apparently not. For here, the 
ubiquitous Francie appears again. But 
the clever archetypal child of the pave 
ments and tenements has assumed a 
new name. Maggie—Now, child of a 
loveless marriage, young girl who raises 
a younger brother and marries a poetic, 
foot-itching loafer who leaves her each 
spring and who finally leaves forever, 
hastened, not by spring but by a coro- 
nary condition. 

Miss Smith goes through the melting 
pot bit and the Irish Catholic bit with 
a great deal of felicity and facility, but 
not much understanding. Maggie-Nows 
mother dies giving birth to Denny, the 
younger brother. The Mother dies be 
cause A Choice had to be made—the in- 
evitable Choice which is talked about 
in Moral Theology classes but seldom 
occurs in hospitals. The Mother is re 
fused sedation by The Priest, because 
Suffering is Life. 

There is a good deal of this senti 
mental glop in the book. The sly im 
nuendos pervade the fabric of the work, 
making it soggy with an air of local color 
quaintness, of stage-Irishness, of chromo 
Catholicism. 

Maggie-Now may be a best-celler, and 
will probably be made into a movie. A 
stickiness, an air of professional Irish 
ness hangs over it thickly. And_ the 
brogue and shamrock quality will mist 
the eyes of the susceptible and casting 
directors will look longingly at yellow 
ing stills of Pat O’Brien when his eye 
brows were thicker and Spencer Tracy 
in a cassock and will hear the faint 
echoes of James Dunn’s tenor voice. 

Eucens McNamara 
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“Nobody gets fresh with Desirable Mansmind,”’ 
she had told him. But even as she said it she knew 
that this man could not be resisted. He was power, 
he was ruthless strength. . . 

Afterwards! Afterwards when all the fire and 
hate and fury were spent they had lain quietly and 
put their ears to the cold metal of the tracks, listen- 
ing to the vibrations of distant trains. Nails had put 
his ear to the third rail. 

“Nails, Nails!’’ Where would she ever find 
another man like Nails? 

A rustle of sound behind her brought Desirable 
abruptly back to the present. A tax agent must 
have slipped into the office while she was dream- 
ing. She’d give him some gross income he hadn‘t 
counted on! Grasping a paperweight she spun her 
chair violently. 

The paperweight fell noiselessly into the deep 
carpet as Desirable’s nervous system rebelled. Be- 
fore her loomed a man unbelievably tall. He was 
regarding her with the handsomest sneer she’d ever 
seen. His build, sheathed in T-shirt and toreador 
pants, made her memory of Nails a tweedy Jackie 
Gleason by comparison. 

“Who are you?” Desirable managed to gasp at 
last, her pulse near Mach II. 

“Don’t be stupid,’’ the tall man said in a voice 
that rumbled with the muted energy of a thousand 
atomic reactors, ‘| am Cockney $ Robin.” 


When Desirable came to she was propped up in 
the seat of a plane. She looked out the window and 
saw a city in flames. It was Washington! 

“This is it, Desirable!’’ Robin stood behind her in 
the aisleway looking down at her. He held a bottle, 
nearly empty, in his left hand; with his right he 
pointed to the window. 

“| fixed those tax people good,” he said thickly. 
“‘No more fat slugs living off my brains and my 
work! No more government telling me what to do! 
No more anything | don’t like!” 

Robin finished the bottle chug-a-lug. 

“You're a good lookin’ woman,” Robin lisped, his 
eyes beginning to glaze. 

What a time to talk shop, Desirable thought. 

The bottle dropped to the floor as Robin puffed 
out his chest and drew himself to his full height. 

“‘Me Robin,”” he grunted, thumping himself in 
the middle of his T-shirt. ‘“You good lookin’ woman 
except for skinny legs.” 

Robin lurched to the door of the plane and forced 
it open. Furiously he thrust his great strength 
against the slip-stream and leaned far out, shaking 
his fist over the gutted city. Desirable put one foot 
in the seat of his pants and pushed. 

“‘Now | know,” she thought, moistening a fresh 
run in her hose, “’I killed Cock Robin.” 

Joel Wells 








‘a 
e- AJAX TWITCHED 
m- Dedicated to Ayn Rand 
: “Who killed Cock Robin?” 
i. Never, since she’d been in pigtails playing with 
a her first trust, had Desirable Mansmind so badly 
ge wanted to know the answer to a question. 
od Certainly her brother hadn’t done it. He couldn't 
, kill a worm much less Cock Robin, the man who 
until! his disappearance a few months ago had 
single-handedly been wrecking the nation’s econ- 
omy. Screwing her mouth into a tight ‘’C’’—for 
F contempt—Desirable swung her flint-grey eyes to 
3 bear directly upon the quaking figure kneeling at 
the side of her desk. 
be Even at his best Percival Mansmind was not 
much to look at. He was short, with a classically 
m weak chin and conformist-colored eyes which dart- 
in ed vainly about trying to escape Desirable’s merci- 
he less glare. 
3ut “Get up, you grub,”’ she spat at him, ‘and get 
a out of here with those tax forms. Mansmind Un- 
| ‘ limited will not pay tribute this year or any year!” 
is “But Desirable,’” Percival gathered the courage 
vm to whine, “‘you‘re destroying the business.” 
en “I'll give you the business, you cod!"’ Quick as a 
Rr she-cobra, Desirable drove the toe of her shoe deep 
i into the roll of fat which spilled obscenely over the 
om top of Percival’s grey-flannels. As she did so she 
couldn’t help but admire the slim firmness (or was 
ing it firm slimness?) of her leg as it lashed out. 
‘th “You've got terribly good legs, you know.’’ Lean- 
bit ing back in her chair after Percival crawled out of 
ors the office, Desirable felt anew the thrill of those 
‘les first words Nails Tautummy had said to her. 
he They’d been inspecting a section of subway track 
rng laid by Mansmind Unlimited using a revolutionary 
ou device invented by Nails. No other railroad had the 
si guts to try it—you simply stapled the rails to the 
pee ground. 
pee Desirable had been acutely conscious of the tall 
figure following her down the track. Nails was tall 
ob and flat, the whole of him looking like something 
ir chisled out of stainless steel. He wore skin-tight 
ok, levis and a snug sports shirt, paper thin. 
sie Desirable sighed and closed her eyes. She forgot 
mo | @bout Cock Robin, she forgot about Percival, she 
forgot about the office. She was back with Nails 
and || during that electric moment in the murky tunnel, 
A} the traffic of a great city throbbing above their 
sche heads. So deep grew her absorption that her usually 
hs trigger-quick senses failed to record the opening of 
nist | © Panel in the wall immediately behind her desk. 
Hing “Nails, Nails!’ Desirable writhed in the chair, 
ow: | ODlivious. A little sound of pain escaped her twisted 
eye | lips. Unconsciously, she toyed with the top button of 
racy | her blouse—a feminine gesture she detested. 
aint When Nails said that about her legs, she had 
, | struck him in the face with her flashlight. 
i | 
rie Marcu, 1958 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


The Great 
Historical Novels of 


Christian Courage 


By LOUIS DE WOHL 


Just Published: 


The 
Glorious 
Folly 


St. Paul is the central figure of 
this “novel of action, superbly 
plotted and vigorously told... . 
The interplay of Roman, Jewish 
and Christian forces are maneu- 
vered in a fascinating series of 
adventures and the clash of his- 
torical personalities is deftly 
managed.”—Boston Globe 


“This is an exciting tale as he 
tells it; and his research and his 
imagination, used very properly, 
evoke an excellent picture of 
the days of Saint Paul and early 
Christianity among his follow- 
ers’—The Magnificat $3.95 


Also by Louis De Wohl: 


THE LAST CRUSADER. A novel 
about Don Juan of Austria. $3.95 


THE SPEAR. A story of the Cru- 


cifixion. $3.95 
SET ALL AFIRE. A novel about St. 
Francis Xavier. $3.95 
THE GOLDEN THREAD. The story 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. $3.95 
THE RESTLESS FLAME. A novel 
about St. Augustine. $3.95 
THE QUIET LIGHT. A novel about 
St. Thomas Aquinas. $2.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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A Death in the Family, by James 
Agee. 339 pp. McDowell, Obolen- 
sky. $3.95. 


[= has been a major theme in 
literature from Sophocles to Arthur 
Miller; its significance, its mystery, its 
strangely unifying effect upon those left 
behind are explored again in this quiet, 
well-written novel by the late James 
Agee. 

When Jay Follet is killed in an auto 
mobile accident, he leaves a wife and 
two small children, together with a host 
of other relatives and “in-laws.” Mary, 
the wife, is deeply religious, a believer in 
the immortality of the soul, and firmly 
convinced that she and Jay will be re- 
united in heaven. Her father, unsure, 
agnostic, wishes that he could share her 
belief. Andrew, her brother, is frankly 
contemptuous of all orthodox religion, 
and believes that his sister’s faith is a 
sham and a fraud. The children, six- 
year-old Rufus and four-year-old Cath- 
erine, only half understand what has 
happened. Only Aunt Hannah shares 
Mary’s confidence and spiritual assur- 
ance. 

All, however, faced with the reality 
of death, rally about the grieving Mary; 
the tensions, the doubts, the disbeliefs 
are sublimated in the family desire to 
spare Mary as much sorrow as possible. 
The result is a marvelous portrait of 
family solidarity, a solidarity and sym- 
pathy which anyone who has experi- 
enced a “death in the family” will recog- 
nize and appreciate. 

Despite his obvious efforts to be ob- 
jective, the author has, this reviewer 
feels, loaded the dice against the ortho- 
dox religious view of life, death and 
immortality. His priest, Father Jackson, 
for example, must certainly be one of 
the most thoroughly unpleasant clerics 
in all the history of fiction; one would 
find it necessary to go back to the 
unctuous Mr. Chadband to find a count- 
erpart. Incidentally, Catholics may well 
be somewhat bewildered by certain sec- 
tions of the novel. Are we to believe that 
Mary and Father Jackson are Roman 
Catholics, or are they Anglo-Catholics? 
One wonders, for example, ‘what Father 
Jackson is doing with a purple vest and 
why he recites, “For thine is the king- 
dom,” etc. at the end of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

The novel’s many excellences include 
some remarkable insights into the be- 





havior of small children: their cruelty t 
to one another, their inability to ' 
the complexities of an adult world, theif | 
pathetic desire to do and say the right 
thing, their strong need for love and 
understanding. There are also firstat 
descriptive passages of Knoxville and th 
surrounding mountain country; and the 
reader will be charmed by one piece of 
characterization, the portrait of the deg 
Mrs. Follet, Mary’s mother, which js 
right out of Dickens. The style of the 
novel is also worthy of note: in many 
passages strongly poetic, with more than 
a suggestion of Gerard Manley Hop 
kins. 

But it is the book’s sheer humanity, 
its understanding of simple people faced 
with the inevitability of death, which 
will endear it to most readers, for it doe 
deal warmly and understandingly with 
a universal situation which none of 
can escape; and in this sense the nove 
has genuine significance and appeal. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 
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Young Mister Keefe, by Stephen 
Birmingham. 369 pp. Little} ’ 
Brown. $3.95. 

t 

| 

‘ 

§ 


bY ERE IS YET another first-novel, it 
author not yet thirty, its theme the 
problem of young people who have come 
of age since the Korean War. Stephen 
Birmingham has already acquired a pot 
ished style and this novel doesn’t real | 
like a first-novel. The dialogue ring} ‘ 
true, the jokes come off as planned, the ‘ 
descriptions are terse and adequate, anif ‘ 
( 





the idea is mature. The story suggess 
that happiness is somehow based on vit 
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tue, that virtue is not easily attained, but 


that a life not involving a struggle 
toward virtue is shallow and cloying. 
Young Jimmie Keefe is a displaced 
New Englander in a California setting. 
His wealthy family and all his friends 


except one couple, are still in New Eng- 
land. His wife, for whom he moved to 
California, has recently left him for rea- 
sons he is reluctantly bringing himself 
to examine. His one contact with the 
gay, mad life of his youth is the gay, 
mad couple Blazer and Claire. “Are we 
clever or just silly?” Claire asks, and 
jimmie replies, “Both.” Blazer and 
Claire have a pent-house apartment in 
San Francisco; they move in a haze of 
parties, from the city to the beaches to 
the mountains. And Jimmie in his lone- 
liness and frustration joins them. He 
drinks too much, pays too much attention 
to Claire’s advances, blames his wife too 
much for their separation. 

It is finally chance that introduces 
Jimmie to a quieter way of life; he meets 
another displaced Eastener, Mike, who 
shows him the joys of such quiet pleas- 
ures as fishing, playing bridge, abstain- 
ing from liquor. Jimmie Keefe begins to 
straighten himself out; he goes on the 
wagon, drops his foolish friends, begins 
to realize that it isn’t as important to 
place the blame for his broken marriage 
as it is to return to his wife for under- 
standing and love. 

It might be that the book is marred a 
little by the lucky coincidences. Friends 
do appear at the most opportune times, 
cars do conveniently plunge off cliffs 
and casual acquaintances turn into long- 
sought foes. But the novel is really an 
unpretentious love-story and the coin- 
cidences don’t destroy that quality. 

FaLton Evans 


The Return of Ansel Gibbs, by Fred- 
erick Buechner. 308 pp. Knopf. 
$3.75. 


“The question is,” said Alice, “wheth- 
q 


fh @r you can make words mean so many 


different things.” 
“The question is,’ said Humpty 
Dumpty, “which is to be master—that’s 
J 


4} all.’ 
. 


—Through the Looking Glass. 


F repent Burcuner’s first two 
novels proved him to be a perceptive 
and elegant writer. His new one re- 
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Frederick Buechner: Verbal ballets 


affirms his promise without quite fulfill- 
ing it. © 

In The Return of Ansel Gibbs Buech- 
ner has posed for his hero one of the 
most complex and elusive problems ever 
to beset either a character or an author— 
the real relationship of words to facts. 
Buechner does not solve it, but in the 
process of trying he has turned out a 
pleasant and literate novel. 

Ansel Gibbs, a respected statesman- 
philosopher, has been called from retire- 
ment by a presidential appointment to 
the Cabinet. During the few days be- 
tween his arrival in New York and his 
departure for Washington, he is sub- 
jected to varied pressures for and against 
accepting the appointment; in bare 
essence, the plot consists in his changing 
his mind about it, then changing it back 
again. 

Among those who influence Gibbs are 
Anne, his daughter; Robin Tripp, a fey 
television personality who seems to com- 
bine the best features of Arthur Godfrey 
and Edward R. Murrow; Louise von 
Louw, who speaks entirely in epigrams 
(good ones); an explosively saintly Epis- 
copal priest, Dr. Kuykendall; and a hec- 
toring, hyper-patriotic U.S. Senator, 
Edward M. Farwell. 

All but Farwell seem to be compulsive 
verbalizers. Hardly an event, hardly an 
impression on them but calls forth gey- 
sers of witty self-examination. This 
makes for pleasant reading, yet it keeps 


Buechner’s story—as it did his previous. - 


ones—at one remove from reality; can 
people really stage these stunning verbal 
ballets at will? For all their self-revela- 


tions Buechner’s characters somehow 
muffle themselves in words and escape 
us. 

Gibbs is the most relentless self-re- 
velator. Faced with his political enemy, 
Farwell, on Tripp’s television program, 
Gibbs bares his soul before a million 
viewers. In itself this is a memorable 
chapter. It is also Buechner’s statement 
of his central theme: the unbridgeable 
gulf between the thinking man and the 
aggressively orthodox believer. Gibbs, 
the intellectual, is aware of ambivalence 
in everything. He can have no four- 
square, immutable opinions; he is fatally 
conscious of conditions and sub-clauses 
in any statement. To Farwell, the funda- 
mental values of Americanism, mother- 
love, friendship, are simply there. To 
qualify such things, to be analytical 
about them, is proof to Farwell either of 
dithering foolishness or outright dis- 
loyalty. 

Buechner here has hold of a signifi- 
cant problem—a root cause, in fact, of 
anti-intellectualism in America. But 
Buechner shares his hero’s handicap, 
and he can reach no solution. 

Gibbs can approach facts only 
through the medium of words, but 
words have too much power over him; 
they change and color the very facts 
they are meant to examine, and even his 
own acts are at their mercy. Says Gibbs 
of himself, rather touchingly: 

“The man of words, as distinct from 
the man of action, decides to do what he 
has been able best to phrase.” 

That is Buechner’s answer to his own 
question—a rueful epigram. For him and 
Ansel Gibbs, words.-are still the master. 

Dan Tucker 


The Castle of Fratta, by Ippolito 
Nievo. Translated by Lovett F. 
Edwards. 589 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $5.50. 


he Castle of Fratta was written a 

hundred years ago by a twenty-five 
year old Italian poet and journalist who 
had crammed into his short life a bril- 
liant university career, a dramatic record 
of political conspiracy and military serv- 
ice for the cause of Italian liberty, and a 
considerable stretch in jail. The compos- 
ition of this mammoth work was com- 
pleted in eight months between a court 
trial and an appeal, in 1857 and 1858. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica calls it “a 
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cyclic novel that just falls short of being 
a masterpiece through lack of revision.” 
This is the first English translation. 

Revision has been supplied to a degree 
by the translator, who has lopped several 
chapters and clipped off many unneces- 
sary digressions. The digressions which 
remain would not have been missed. 
Drastic cuts and some rewriting would 
also be desirable, but are not perhaps 
within the province of a translator. An 
historical introduction would also be of 
help to the modern American reader, 
who does not know whether the Risorgi- 
mento is an art school or a kind of 
spaghetti. 

Politics is important in the book, 
which was written at a time when polit- 
ical novels were in vogue and for readers 
who could be expected to understand 
the background. Ignorance does not in- 
terfere with the story thread, but does 
detract from appreciation of the stirring 
events and warring social ideals which 
set the stage for the drama. It is like 
reading War and Peace without having 
heard of Napoleon. 

The first half of the book, pure narra- 
tive told with charm, vigor and humor, 
is undoubtedly the best. It concerns the 
noble family of Fratta and its legion of 
dependents. Nobility, clergy and peasan- 
try form a close-knit group around the 
feudal hearth, guided however weakly 
by the vacillating count and his glutton- 
ous, mindless brother, Monsignor 
Orlando. (Incidentally, there are several 
full-length portraits of priests, none of 
them flattering.) The central characters 
are the two young contessas, daughters 
of the house, whose tragic love stories 
are in the noblest tradition. 

The narrator is an unwanted poor re- 
lation who has lived since infancy in 
the castle. He becomes the prop of the 
house when the downfall comes, and is 
the dominant personality in the second 
half. In some ways he probably repre- 
sents the author, himself. 

Nievo’s most remarkable achievement 
is the vivid handling of scores of men 
and women, whose progress through 
eighty years of the story covers a rich 
variety of lives and fates, and the whole 
is a masterful commentary on “la condi- 
tion humaine.” It is a pity that The 
Castle of Fratta’s stature as a great novel 
is fogged by an issue which interested 
the author more than it does the present 
day reader. 

OxcA PETERSON 


The New England Story, by Henry 
Beetle Hough. 346 pp. Random 
House. $3.95. 


| n The New England Story Henry B. 

Hough destroys a myth. New Eng. 
landers have always believed that sea- 
captains were sturdy, God-fearing men 
of impeccable virtue, and that their 
wives were modest and devoted, patient: 
ly mounting to their high-perched 
"widow's walks” to scan the horizon fo; 
returning sail. 

An aspiring young writer, Edgecomb 
Hartwell, suspected that there was a real 
story behind the classic of whaling days, 
Bildad’s Locker which was supposed to 
be about Enoch Adams. Hartwell spent 
months in Dinton Port doing research. 
He was frigidly treated by his landlady, 
Harriet Craddock, who “clammed up” 
with regard to the Adams history, and 
he encountered Nancy, the last, al 
though unrecognized, member of the 
Adams clan. 

The hero of the book is the long-dead 
Captain Enoch. He had had three wives; 
Amy, prudish and priggish; Charlotte, 
rugged and earthy; and Katurah, the 
great love of his life, of Indian descent. 
In Katurah’s son, the fiery and self-willed 
Argalis, the stock had deteriorated. His 
adventures included besides Phoebe, his 
local wife, one in Honolulu, another 
who was an Eskimo, and for good meas 
ure, an affair with Harriet Craddock. 
Phoebe’s daughter, Miriam, lived in the 
old homestead and kept up a facade of 
respectability. To tear down this facade 
came Nancy, daughter of the Honolulu 
wife. In Nancy are all the undisciplined 
and uninhibited characteristics of her 
forebears. A vivid character is Harriet 
Craddock, a spinster with an acidulows 
tongue, who was originally “hired help’ 
in the Adams kitchen. 

Hartwell delved into the past, found 
many skeletons, and discovered what he 
believed to be the key to the New Eng 
land enigma—the influence of women 
upon the lives of sea-faring men. When 
his publisher read the manuscript, he 
rejected it, because he wanted Captain 
Enoch at the masthead, shouting orders 
above the howl of the wind. It was tre 
dition versus reality, and Hartwell had 
discovered reality. Then came his great 
surprise, his discovery of the one who 
really understood and approved of whit 
he had done. 

The book is skilfully written, for Mt 
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Hough is an experienced author and 
editor. le is truly cognizant of the 
main-sp:ings of human conduct which, 
although they may differ in outward 
forms, as in New England, are uni- 
versal. 

Tueresa O’ Net 


Angel of the Delta, by Rev. Edward 
F. Murphy. 311 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 


ATHER Murpny, author of Bride For 

New Orleans, again returns to his 
adopted city for the setting of his latest 
bok. This is a biographical novel, the 
sory of Margaret Haugery, in whose 
memory the people of New Orleans 
erected a monument down on the Miss- 
isippi Delta. 

Margaret, the fifth child of Willie 
and Maggie Gaffney, was born on 
Christmas Eve in Killashandra, Ireland. 
With wit and style, the author presents 
avivid picture of the people and events 
of Ireland in the early 1800's. 

Willie Gaffney’s Big Dream is to cross 
the ocean to New Orleans, where he 
has heard people walk the streets pick- 
ing up gold pieces. When Margaret 
is three, the opportunity to travel to 
America comes to the Gaffneys in an 
amusing and unexpected manner. They 
land in Baltimore, and it soon becomes 
wident that the tale of easily acquired 
tiches is just a myth. 

The Gaffneys suffer many hardships, 
and Margaret is orphaned at an early 
age. Brought up by friends her parents 
met on the ship coming over, she grows 
up to be a beautiful young woman. She 
aid Dan Haugery fall in love, but 
through a misunderstanding he leaves 
for the west and in his absence she mar- 
ties his brother Charley. They move to 
New Orleans for Charley’s health, and 


itis here Margaret enters into a life-long 


. | mission of helping maintain two orphan- 


ages. To the people on the Delta, Mar- 
garet Haugery seems to work miracles, 
but Sister Regis and Father Muldoon 
know it is hard, gruelling work, mixed 
with undaunted courage and Celtic 
charm that enable her to accomplish her 
“miracles.” 

This is an inspiring story of a noble 
Christian woman, entertainingly told, 
and worth the reader’s time. It is a book 
very member of the family will enjoy. 

Marie Butter CorFey 
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MYSTERY AND MURDER 





By ELEANOR F. CULHANE 


(CContnany to what may seem to be 
our usual practice in this column, 
we can recommend three recently pub- 
lished mysteries as suitable investments 
for Catholic libraries that indulge in 
such goings-on. Agatha Christie’s fa- 
mous Miss Marple weaves an erratic but 
determined course toward the murderer 
in WHAT MRS. McGILLICUDDY 
SAW! (Dodd, Mead, $2.95) after the 
police fail to make progress with a crime 
committed on a passing train and spied 
by one of Miss Marple’s friends. In the 
second selection for libraries, John 
Rhode somewhat unfairly misleads the 
reader for about three quarters of 
DEATH OF A BRIDEGROOM 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.95) by painstakingly 
unravelling some complex family rela- 
tionships, none of which are pertinent 
to the solution; but fortunately Scot- 
land Yard can call upon the omniscient 
Dr. Priestly and the criminal is undone. 
Despite its plebian title, Erle Stanley 
Gardners THE CASE OF THE 
LONG-LEGGED MODELS  CMill- 
Morrow, $2.95) is also recommended for 
parish libraries; and readers who enjoy 
Perry Mason’s courtroom battles on tele- 
vision will surely relish the more compli- 
cated legal maneuvers of the book, as 
well as Mr. Mason’s slickest gun-switch 
to date. 

An author who usually finds a place 
on our select list for libraries proved a 
great disappointment in his latest novel, 
THE BLONDE IN BLACK by Ben 
Benson (Mill-Morrow, $2.95). Despite 
the presence of the woodenly incorrupt- 
ible Wade Paris, Mr. Benson has gath- 
ered together as seamy a group of un- 
savory characters as are to be found in 
the cheapest paperback, and has made 
sex—plain, fancy and pseudo-Freudian— 
the mainspring of this story of the 





record industry. Now that Mr. Benson 
has proved he can write in as bad taste 
as anyone in the field, perhaps he may 
return to the restraint which gave such 
impact to books like The Ninth Hour. 

Two clerics appear in recent myster- 
ies suggested for the adult reader. The 
protagonist of OVERDUE by Francis 
Clifford (Dutton, $3.50) is a seminar- 
ian who is unable to reach a decision 
about ordination and who is one of the 
survivors of a plane crash in the Arizona 
desert. Despite a heavy burden of trite- 
ness in many of the supporting char- 
acters and situations, the actual struggle 
for survival of the four principal figures, 
the seminarian, a child, a detective and 
his murderer charge, is gripping and 
realistic. 

An Anglican priest is among a small 
group of passengers on a ship in Ngaio 
Marsh’s new mystery SINGING IN 
THE SHROUDS (Little, Brown, 
$3.50) as the elegant and imperturbable 
Sir Roderick Alleyn tries to unmask a 
vicious strangler who strews flowers over 
the bodies of his victims. While this is 
a thoroughly competent re-working of a 
favorite mystery situation (put-twelve- 
suspects-on-a-desert-island, etc.), there’s 
no denying it has been often done be- 
fore, as in Agatha Christie's Ten Little 
Indians. Consequently this book lacks 
the freshness and distinctiveness of 
theme which have characterized many 
of Miss Marsh’s previous books, espe- 
cially Death of a Fool. 

Andrew Garve’s latest contribution to 
kidnapping stories THE NARROW 
SEARCH (Harpers, $2.95) also seems 
lacking in vigor and sustained suspense, 
and is more than a notch below his 
usual excellent standard. The mother 
and child are both extremely pallid 
figures who make it difficult for the 
reader to work up any enthusiasm for 
the long search and eventual rescue. 

Bill S. Ballinger repeats the tightly- 
wrought, fast-paced success of The 
Tooth and the Nail in THE LONG- 
EST SECOND (Harpers, $2.95), a 
story in which a man whose throat had 
been literally cut from ear to ear recov- 
ers and seeks to learn his forgotten iden- 


_ tity. This is another top-flight perform- 


ance, with suspense maintained to the 
last page. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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The Risen Christ, by Caryl! House- 
lander. 111 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$2.75. 


| ONLY MET Caryll Houselander once, 
and that was six weeks before her 
death. I had corresponded with her for 
a few years, mostly about articles she 
wrote for Integrity. She wrote me, too, 
her suggestions for future issues of the 
magazine. She was generous and 
thoughtful in the criticisms she made, 
and her long letters, written in a careful, 
attractive hand, were delightful in their 
humor as well as for the friendship they 
revealed. When I at length arrived in 
England, she invited me out to the 
country to see her; and there she served 
us a plentiful “high tea,” in her thatch- 
ed-roof cottage, charmingly set down in 
the midst of a meadow. She was already 
very ill, and the conversation was neces- 
sarily sparse; I should have felt guilty 
for having caused her extra exertion 
when she was already so near death. But 
the love for people was so intrinsic to 
Caryll Houselander that one cannot use 
the word guilt in describing one’s re- 
actions to her whose every action was 
one of Christian friendship; for the 
theme of Caryll’s life—as well as of her 
writings—was the love of Christ in men. 

That Christ reveals Himself in men, 
and that men can only be fully under- 
stood and loved in Christ, received per- 
petual reiteration in all her books. The 
fact of Christ’s indwelling in men was 
for Caryll Houselander a truth of faith 
which she literally never got over. It was 
always there to find new expression in 
her writings. Whether she discussed 
neurotics, or criminals, or war victims, or 
displaced and broken-hearted children, 
the reality of Christ’s love for them in 
that He chose to dwell in them and 
identify Himself with them, was always 
what mattered most to her. It was her 
answer to darkness, desolation, misery 
and woe. 

It is fitting that this posthumously- 
published work should be about the life 
which the Risen Christ continues to lead 
in men. The Resurrection for Caryll 
Houselander was—as this book proves— 
not merely an event, even the most 
supreme event, in the life of Christ; it 
was the clue to the life of faith and hope 
which every Christian continues to live. 
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We live in the Resurrection: we con- 
tinue to let Christ live this glorious real- 
ity in us. 

Readers of Caryll Houselander’s pre- 
vious works will be disappointed if they 
expect to find anything new in this 
book. Much of the material she already 
used in This War Is the Passion or The 
Comforting of Christ. By no means is 
The Risen Christ her greatest book. I 
personally prefer The Reed of God to 
anything else she ever wrote. 

But The Risen Christ certainly has 
merit, and value for those who are fami- 
liar with her work as well as for those 
to whom it will be a revealing intro- 
duction. 

Dorotuy DoHEN 


Separated Brethren, by William J. 
Whalen. 284 pp. Bruce. $4.50. 


7 work by an Assistant Professor 
of English at the University of Pur- 
due and faculty adviser to the Purdue 
Newman Club is a valuable addition to 
the much needed literature in an im- 
portant field. Every one who deals with 
non-Catholic neighbors and friends in 
any matter touching religious back- 
ground should find it helpful. Especially 
the seminarian and instructor of con- 
verts will find it thoroughly factual, 
solidly founded in Catholic theology. It 





Caryll Houselander: Never got over it 


avoids the extreme uncomprehending 
harshness of those who damn poor Fria; 
Martin with all his words and works, f 
but actually know little about the Refor. 
mation or the Protestant mind; and it 
avoids the other extreme represented by 
those who feel we are Catholics because 
we were born that way. 

As a survey of “Protestant, Easter 
Orthodox, Old Catholic, and Polish 
National Catholic churches and sects in } f 
the United States” and as an “examina. 
tion of a number of religious cults which 
are sometimes mistaken for Christian 
groups,” the handy volume is so com 
prehensive of fact and doctrine, with T 
background and inter-relation of the var. 
ious groups, as to deserve to be called a 
masterpiece of synthesis. What would 
seem to this reviewer an almost impos 
sible task has been accomplished. The 
leaders and important figures of the dis 
sident groups are treated adequately for 
the purpose of the work, in a style that 
every educated adult can understand fp 
and appreciate. The book is graphic and}, 
even picturesque in detail. In addition}, 
to such figures as Luther, Zwingle, Cal 6 
vin, Wesley, there are the Campbells, 
William Miller, Mary Baker Eddy, 
Judge Rutherford, Vilatte, Hodur, ete. 


By means of two introductory chap}, 
ters giving an “overview of American}, 
Protestantism and the basic theological fj 
difference between Catholicism and fy 
Protestantism,” the author avoids com}, 
stant repetition in stating the fundamen J}, 
tal position of the various groups. In each} 
instance the exception to the generd fp 
Protestant position is noted. Surprising}, 
to most readers will be the information 
that Protestantism is numerically strong: J. 
er today in America than in the early}. 
pioneer days, that the tendency of, 
Protestant sects to multiply is counter fy 
acted by a tendency to merge in our Own fj 
time. at 

In such an excellent, readable book, 
the negative apsects are comparatively it 
significant. This reviewer does not at all ih 
concede that Alexander VI is the worst} 
pope of history. The criticism of Martin fh 
Luther’s tract against the “Murderous 
and Thieving Hordes of Peasants” mus 
be considerably mitigated in the light off 
more recent research into the original fi 
edition of the tract. The statement o 
page 207 is not clear: “The Reformedln 
Catholic Church . . . accepts the Apo fi 
crypha as canonical, and considers a get 
eral confession as valid as private confess 
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ding jon.” The reference on page 214 to the 
‘tiat “Armenian Nestorians” seems incorrect, 
tks, for the Armenians not united with 
efor: | Rome aie usually considered Monophy- 
d it sites. 

1 by} This :eviewer expresses the hope that 
ause fhe wor: of Mr. Whalen will be widely 
ysed and that his research in the im- 
tem | portant field of apostolic labor among 
lish } yr separated brethren will be richly 
tS in J fruitful. 


Lina- Epwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
hich 

stian 

com ; ‘ 

with |e Temptations of Christ, by Ger- 


‘| ald Vann, O.P., and P. K. 
eda Meagher, O.P. 127 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $2.75. 


te 4 | iv TEMPTATIONS of Christ in the 
desert are a much neglected source 
df inspiration and strength in modern 
for pirituality. We do not find this event 
inluded among the mysteries of the 
Rosary or in the Stations of the Cross. 
@M@ tlt occurs but once a year in the liturgy 
tion Ff Holy Mother Church. After that First 
‘Hunday of Lent we tend to forget the 
consoling example of a tempted Christ. 
This is unfortunate. By failing to 
‘meditate upon Satan’s tempting of Jesus 
hap we may come to believe that it was a 
ica Fminor factor in his life, or that it has 
gical Hittle bearing on our personal living. 
and} Worst of all, as a result of this neglect, 
com twe tend to overlook the ever-present 
men Factivity of the devil in the world of to- 
each ty. In The Temptations of Christ 
nera Fathers Vann and Meagher have given 
1siN§ Fusa much needed study. 
ation} In the opening chapter the authors 
tong: Fisk the question: “Was Christ really 
eatly tmpted>” Their solution is excellent. It 
sts upon a sane interpretation of Scrip- 
ntet tire, coupled with the theological in- 
OWN Kights of St. Thomas. The temptations 
ae explained in their “messianic” sig- 
200k, frificance according to the opinion of re- 
y it ent biblical scholars. At the same time 
at all Ihe principles of the theological tract De 
wots Verbo Incarnato are utilized to show 
arti tow the temptations were real trials for 
crow four Lord and not mere “play-acting.” 
mustiThis chapter is one of the best analyses 
ht off the theology of our Lord’s tempta- 
gindlhions that the present reviewer has seen. 
it MF In the first temptation, the authors 
Maintain, Jesus was tempted to gluttony, 
Ap? fin as much as he was asked to satisfy his 
| gehinger by an undue use of his super- 
nites fratural powers. It was a temptation to 
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subordinate his messianic powers to his 
merely human needs. The second temp- 
tation is also seen in relationship to Our 
Lord’s role as Messiah. In it the devil 
attempted to lead Jesus to adapt his life 
to the popular image of the expected 
Messiah in opposition to the divine in- 
tentions as revealed in the Scriptures. 
The third temptation consisted in 
Satan’s effort to lead Jesus to seek world- 
ly glory instead of the spiritual kingdom 
promised by the Father. 


We must not, however, think that the 
present book is a dry theological treatise. 
It is far from that. Again and again the 
writers have applied the lessons of each 
temptation to modern men and women. 

We are happy to recommend this 
book to all. Theologically, it is sound; 


scripturally, it is up to date; in its 


.moralizing, it is practical. From the liter- 


ary viewpoint, it is competently and 
pleasantly written. 
Rev. Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 
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The Nun‘s Answer, by a Carmelite 
Nun. 174 pp. Regnery. $3.50. 


[ N THIS DIARY Of her first five years in 
the convent, a Carmelite nun re- 
counts a number of her experiences dur- 
ing the period between 1951 and 1956. 
To lend credibility to the story, she ex- 
plains that the Monsignor who directed 
her asked that she write down her re- 
actions in a note book. 

From October until May she stays 
with the extern sisters who live in the 
unenclosed part of the building. They 
do the work of the sacristy, the shop- 
ping, the relaying of messages and the 
like for the cloistered nuns. Although 
the extern-sisters do not take solemn 
vows, “they may take simple perpetual 
vows and share in all the spiritual priv- 
ileges of the enclosed nuns.” By way of 
recreation on important feasts, the grille 
is opened between the two groups “so 
that the extern can see the sisters inside 
and they all sing hymns together.” 

Later, when she is received in May 
(the time and date vary with each can- 
didate) the Monsignor comes to see how 
she is getting along. At this point in the 
diary the conversation seems a bit forced 
but evidently the author’s purpose is to 
convey the idea that a vocation is not 
traceable to a desire or feeling. She 
attributes it rather to a continuous urge, 
“a solid urge, not impetuous and not 
fluctuating. Only thing to be done.” 
Later on, she notes that a vocation is a 
call to the spirit, not to the flesh. 

Among the obstacles along the way, 
the most “risky” involves failure to co- 
operate with grace. “We do not see what 
we are doing,” the Mother tells the 
young Sister. Even in retrospect, “we do 
not see what we have done. But others 
who are watching us perhaps, see more 
clearly. Had we risen to that one occa- 
sion, all the rest would have followed.” 

To avoid such a failure, “our Mother” 
recommends the habit of taking grace 
and “using it immediately, unquestion- 
ingly.” Through this continual coopera- 
tion with grace, she says, we gradually 
develop a “spiritual atmosphere” which 
is a strong defense against the enemy. 

Undoubtedly this book provides some 
insight into a limited range of experi- 
ence. In all truth, however, apart from 
a passage or two such as the one just 
quoted, the total work lacks the general 
awareness we expect of a mature person. 


Sister Mary Aguin, B.V.M. 
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SPIRITUAL BOOKSHELF 


By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


OW HOLINESS flows from penance is 
the fascinating subject of AP- 
PROACH TO PENANCE by Dom 
Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. (Sheed & 
Ward, $2.50). The author distinguishes 
between penance and penances. Pen- 
ances make one tough, a man of strong 
will; penance effects refinement, a man 
of good will and holy. Just what true 
penance is, what it is meant to achieve, 
where and how it should be practiced, 
how it affects the soul, and especially 
how it should be approached, all these 
points are discussed in masterful fashion 
by Dom Hubert. This is the sort of book 
we have come to expect from him: solid, 
carefully thought out, dispassionately 
developed, abounding in spiritual aphor- 
isms whose originality reveals keen 
intellectual penetration and a thorough 
grasp of the subject. Unlike those 
among us for whom penance looms as 
some grim ogre in a world of gloom, 
Dom Hubert sees true penance in the 
attitude that is best expressed by the 
words of the angel just after the glorious 
triumph of the Resurrection: “You seek 
Jesus of Nazareth Who was crucified.” 
Genuine penance, he avers, is related to 
the Risen Christ; it is, for those who are 
His disciples in truth, the way of inti- 
mate union with Him. This is an excel- 
lent book for Lenten reading and for re- 
treat reading. 

THE PLAINTS OF THE PAS- 
SION by Jude Mead, C.P. (Bruce, 
$3.50) is a book of meditations on the 
passion and death of Our Lord. It is an 
unusual book in many ways. First, while 
it makes an ideal companion for Lenten 
devotions, it is by no means suitable 
only for Lent. The author succeeds in 
giving his reader a sense of the mystery 
of sin, and above all, a feeling of per- 
sonal involvement in the drama of Cal- 
vary. One is made to feel like the old 
man before the magnificent crucifix: 
“Every time I look at Him, I feel guilty.” 
Second, Father Mead chose as his theme 
the Reproaches of the Good Friday 
liturgy, the reverberating complaints 
and rebukes against mankind which the 
Church puts on the lips of Our Savior. 
It is a litany of sadness that reflects the 
solemnity of that terrible wonder, the 


death of God. Finally, the author de. 
velops the Old Testament background 
against which the incidents of the Pas. 
sion are seen. It is a skillful use of the 
accommodated sense of Scripture, in the 
most ancient practice of the Church. As 
a result of this blending, the Passion is 
seen in its setting as a part of the 
mystery of God’s plan for the redemp- 
tion of the human race. Besides being a 
splendid book for Lenten reading, this 
volume is ideal for making a Holy Hour 
of reparation, and for meditation on the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

In the modern liturgical movement, 
the late Father Pius Parsch of Austria 
is regarded as a master of the pastoral 
approach to lay participation in the 
liturgy. THE LITURGY OF THE 
MASS (Herder, $4.95), originally pub- 
lished serially in a_ periodical he 
founded, has gone through three edi- 
tions. It has been brought up to date 
through revisions which the author 
himself arranged, based on _ findings 
made available in the scholarly Mis 
sarum Sollemnia of J. A. Jungmann, 
S.J.; and further revisions have been 
made by the translator in accordance 
with decrees issuing more recently from 
the Holy See, including the Motu 
Proprio: Sacram Communionem of 
March 19, 1957. 

The main part of this book is a gene 
tic explanation of the various prayets 


and rites of the Mass. This is preceded : 


by five chapters on general background 
concerning scriptural types of the sacri 
fice of the Mass, the nature of the 
Eucharist, historical developments, the 
structure of the Mass, and what is per 
haps the most valuable chapter in the 
book as regards the liturgical movement, 
the human element in the liturgy. Fol 
lowing the main treatment, there are 
many very practical comments on what 
the author calls the architecture of the 
Roman Mass, how to study a Mass text, 
and the history of the Canon. 

In explaining the meaning, origin 
development of the Mass rites and pray 
ers in the main part of the book, Father 
Parsch refers repeatedly to other prayess 
and rites that have in the course of tim 
fallen into disuse. He advances sug 
gestions and the reasons for such sug 
gestions in favor of a modified restot® 
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ion of some of these former practices 
by which the laity used to participate 
more fu'ly in the Holy Sacrifice. 

The apostolic spirit of this provocative 
and truly stimulating book recommends 
it to everyone. Whoever reads it and 
allows himself to be stirred by its spirit 
will find that his attendance at Sunday 
Mass, for example, will not be merely 
the fulfillment of a Church precept 
under pain of grave sin, but will be a 
profoundly soul-satisfying act of divine 
worship, to which no other may be 
likened. 

CHRIST’S CHURCH by G. Van 
Noort (Newman, $7.00) is Volume 
Two of his Dogmatic Theology, trans- 
lated and revised by the Sulpician 
fathers John J. Castelot and William R. 
Murphy, of the faculty of St. John’s 
Provincial Seminary, Plymouth, Mich- 
ign. The translators intend to offer 
American Catholics the complete Theo- 
logy of Monsignor Van Noort. Volume 
One appeared two years ago under the 
title of Revealed Religion. The present 
wlume, like its forerunner and those 
which are to come, is a text book. It 
proposes two general objectives, both of 
which are admirably attained: to present 
an apologetic demonstration that the 
Roman Catholic Church is the Church 
which Christ founded; and to give a 
theological description of the Church’s 
stucture, its hierarchical organization, 
is powers, its mysterious supernatural 
life. In the apologetic demonstration, an 
dfort is made to present what history 
ind reason, carefully considered, make 
dear about the Church; it is like view- 
ing the Church from without. The 
theological description is a treatment of 
the Church viewed from within, in the 
light of faith and revelation. 

There is nothing novel in the trans- 
tors’ general approach to the subject. 
Notable changes have been made, how- 
wer, with regard to content; and these 
enhance the value of the book immeas- 
wably, special consideration having 

N given to recent trends in ecclesi- 
logy. The many revisions give this 
manual a character that is outstanding 
in its field. It will be appreciated by 
tudents of theology, lay as well as cler- 
ical; and it may well be put in the hands 

persons outside the Church who 
Would like to be informed of the true 
neaning of statements like “Outside the 
Church, there is no salvation.” 


GETTING TO KNOW THE 
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BIBLE by Rev. Joseph F. X. Cevetello 
(Society of St. Paul, $2.50) is an effort 
to supply the need for a simple work 
of introduction to the Bible. Father 
Cevetello, a parish assistant and religion 
instructor at Seton Hall University, has 
written a book that is a compilation, in 
certain sections almost a mosaic, of 
quotations from Catholic sources. Al- 
though the sources are usually quite 
good ones, they are not used to best 
advantage here. The book might serve 
as an outline for a course, but the iso- 
lated student of the Bible will look to it 
in vain for guidance. Almost any good 
edition of the Bible will provide at least 
as much help as one will find here. The 
author does not seem to have grasped 
the idea of literary forms and their im- 
portance for an understanding of the 
Bible. He provides no assistance at all 
towards the comprehension of such 
puzzling books as Tobias, Judith, Esther, 
Job, Jonas, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes. The 
section on the New Testament is less 
succinct and more satisfactory than the 
Old, but still it is quite inadequate. 
THE WORD OF SALVATION, 
Volume Two, (Bruce, $14.00) is a com- 
mentary on the last two Gospels. The 
names of the authors, A. Valensin, S.J. 
(Luke), A. Durand, S.J. (John) and J. 
Huby, S.J., general editor and collabor- 
ator, were in their day synonymous with 
careful scholarship and skill in dressing 
it up for the public. But their day is now 
past, and it is tragic to have to admit 
that there is still place for a translation 
of commentaries that were first given to 
the French Catholic public more than 
thirty years ago. The value of the work 
on St. Luke is much less affected by the 
passage of the years, but in the field of 
Johannine studies, time has very de- 
cidedly marched on. Father Durand, 
were he writing today, would certainly 
write differently. One has only to com- 
pare his commentary with the recent 
work of his confrere, D. Mollet, S.J., 
in the Bible de Jerusalem, to realize 
that a new approach to St. John is im- 
perative. Nevertheless, this volume will 
be welcome to all who know that one 
cannot arrive at an understanding of the 
Gospels in ten easy lessons. Still the 
reader should have no illusion that he 
is here dealing with an up-to-the-minute 
explanation of the last two Gospels. 
PRAYERS OF POPE PIUS XII 
translated by Martin Schoenberg, 
O.S.C., CNewman, $2.50) is a collec- 


tion of some fifty-three prayers composed 
by the Holy Father. Some of these were 
prepared for special occasions such as 
the Marian Year, the Holy Year, the 
Centennial Year for Pilgrims to Lourdes; 
there are prayers for youth, for Catholic 
scouts, for jurists, for the sick; there is 
a wartime prayer for Rome and the 
world, a prayer for the cessation of war, 
prayers for vocations, prayers to various 
saints, especially our Blessed Mother; 
and there is a prayer for American 
Catholic Charities. The translator has 
done well to forego the use of archaic 
forms. Most of the prayers are from an 
Italian collection prepared by the Ponti- 
ficia Opera de Assistenza to mark the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Holy 
Father’s coronation. To these, others 
have been added from the Acta Aypos- 
tolicae Sedis and elsewhere. A few of 
the prayers which were originally re- 
leased by the Vatican Press in English 
retain the archaic prayer forms and 
adhere quite strictly to the Italian; the 
translator mentions that he did not feel 
at liberty to alter them. 

The all-embracing interests and the 
universal concern of our Holy Father 
are remarkably reflected here. Repeated- 
ly, as one reads over these prayers and 
thinks of them arising from the inmost 
soul of the Vicar of Christ on earth, one 
is reminded of the solemn prayers of 
Moses, of David, of the prophets, and 
of Our Divine Lord Himself. It is indeed 
a privilege for Catholics to be able to 
avail themselves of this precious prayer 
book. 

STARS OF COMFORT by Vincent 
McNabb, O.P. (Regnery, $3.50) is a 
book of selections from verbatim notes 
taken during retreat conferences given 
by the renowned Dominican of Eng- 
land. The title is a phrase from a state- 
ment made by Father McNabb: “Say- 
ings of Our Lord must be remembered 
again and again; and we will find they 
will never come into our mind without 
bringing their attendant stars of com- 
fort with them.” Father McNabb’s sim- 
ple, limpid explanation of sayings uttered 
by Our Lord and of incidents in His 
life, and the adroitness with which he 
presents them delight and attract one 
with a desire to reflect the “light of men” 
in the concrete situations of daily 
Christian life. This book is appropriate 


‘for retreat reading. Religious as well as 


laymen will find it suited for daily 
spiritual reading also. 
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The number of those who have used 
full-sized meditation books for years, and 
who have become sated with “making 
somebody else’s meditations” is ever on 
the increase. Such persons, among them 
many religious, would like to make their 
own meditations. This situation war- 
rants the publication of a book of medi- 
tation outlines which, with some adapta- 
tion, will permit the individual to de- 
velop his or her own prayer life more 
personally. PONDER SLOWLY by 
Francis X. Pierce, S.J. (Newman, 
$3.95) is such a book. Planned original- 
ly for Sisters and made up of tridua and 
retreat meditations, the outlines may be 
used by anyone even for daily medita- 
tions. 

The book is divided into sections such 
as the following: getting a better appre- 
ciation of Our Lord, the beatitudes, 
charity, the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, un- 
noticed moments in the life of our 
Blessed Mother, the Sign of the Cross, 
St. Gertrude’s prayer to the Sacred 
Heart, the Holy Eucharist; and there are 
two eight-day retreat outlines to be used 
with St. Ignatius’ Book of the Exercises. 
Each meditation is limited to about two 
pages or less; the retreat meditations are 
a little longer. 

Since the author does not develop his 
thoughts fully but leaves the reader 
freedom to follow his own reactions and 
develop his own thoughts, on occasion 
one may find himself wondering what 
his reaction should be. In such cases, 
pondering over the author’s meaning 
tends to stimulate a more personal inde- 
pendent reflection. This book will best 
serve those who are more mature in the 
practice of meditation. 

OUR LORD AND OUR LADY by 
Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., and Sis- 
ter M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. (Phil- 
osophical Library, $4.50) is an effort to 
present a combined Christology and 
Mariology. In the Preface, Father 
Schorsch states that Pius XII’s declara- 


tion of the year 1954 as the Jubilee Year - 


in honor of the Immaculate Conception 
occasioned this study: “. . . my mind 
was drawn to God’s promulgation of 
man’s redemption. It seemed to me that 
because God set Mary with Jesus at en- 
mities against Satan and his followers 
her prerogatives in the redemption 
would run parallel with those of Jesus.” 
The authors have drawn upon Scrip- 
ture, the Fathers, dogma, liturgy, papal 
definitions and other pronouncements 
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to provide an integrated study of Jesus 
and Mary. The parallelism of their re- 
spective prerogatives is described 
through the book and the Church’s de- 
votion to Jesus and Mary is reviewed. 
This is done in a process of rather close 
reasoning, drawing on the sources men- 
tioned. With such a vast subject to dis- 
cuss, condensing it all within a mere 
one hundred and fifty-five pages of text 
makes it indeed a multum in parvo. The 
average layman will find this book, 
chiefly because of its close reasoning 
and condensation, difficult reading. In 
view of the detailed table of contents 
and the reference notes, clerics will find 
it more useful as a Mariological com- 
pendium. 





Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 27) 


Encyclopedia of Catholicism, edited by 
Daniel-Rops. The acquisition of the 
world rights to the series from the origi- 
nal French publishers of the series is 
believed to be the largest Franco-Amer- 
ican transaction in publishing history in 
terms of the number of volumes in- 
volved. 

Lancelot Sheppard, English scholar, 
translator, author and frequent contribu- 
tor to The Critic, is in charge of the 
massive translating project. 

The work is divided into fourteen 
general sections, each containing from 
six to nineteen separate volumes on spec- 
ific subjects written by outstanding 
Catholic authorities. The first volume to 
be published will be Daniel-Rops’ What 
Is the Bible? . . . A personal recommend- 
ation is heartily attached to Fifty-Two 





by Ethel Keating (Bruce, $3.95), 

Keating's workable and quite often ¢ 
lightful recipes are a boon to those of 
us who, by mid-Lent, are ready to cop. 
sign fish-fritters, scrambled eggs and 
cheese sandwiches to an outer, outer] 
orbit. It’s a handsome book, too. . 
Dominican Father Bruckberger will re 
turn to Paris this summer to direct the 
film version of Dialogues Des Carmel. D 
tes. Father Bruckberger assisted in the | 
NBC-TV opera presentation of Dig 
logues last Fall . . . Jean Kerr’s comedy 
best seller, Please Don’t Eat the Daisies 
has been bought for filming by Metro 
Goldwyn-Mayer, the New York Times t 
reports. The picture is scheduled to be 
made this summer with Joseph Paster. 
nak as the producer. The Times alg 
carried an item that reports Mary Mar 
tin is considering the lead in a Broad-]° 
way musical based on the Trapp Family 
Singers. 









Clem Lane, city editor of the Chicago 
Daily News and a member of the board fis 
of directors of the Thomas More Asso 
ciation was given the honorary degree off § 
Doctor of Laws by Loyola University 
on February 5. With Dan Herr, pres-| | 
dent of the Thomas More Association,}A 
Mr. Lane is co-editor of Realities, an} | 
anthology of non-fiction from the recent} 1 
Catholic press, published last month by} 4 
Bruce. . . . In January a fire totally def I 
stroyed the library and biology building}, 
at St. Francis College, Loretto, Penn} ; 
sylvania. The total loss is estimated at] » 
$500,000 and many thousands of books | 
The English Department, whose offices} 4 
were housed in the building, has sentfp, 
out an appeal for help—books or finar- 





Fridays: Meatless Menus and Recipes _ cial. j 
il 

Recommended for High School Libraries : 

The following books reviewed in this issue are recommended for high [ 

school libraries: Mit 
Approach to Penance, by Dom Hubert van Zeller ¢ 

First Blood, the Story of Fort Sumter, by W. A. Swanberg iy 
Magnificient Missourian, by Elbert Smith p 

The Plaints of the Passion, by Jude Mead, C.P. ‘ 


Put Off Thy Shoes, by Elizabeth Hamilton 
The Risen Christ, by Caryll Houselander 
Reflections on America, by Jacques Maritain 
Saint Bernadette, the Child and the Nun, by Margaret Trouncer 
Saint Bernadette Soubirous, by Msgr. Francis Trochu 


For more information about these books, see reviews. 
Readers,” a section devoted to reviews of new juvenile books, will appear 


in the April-May issue. 
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(quctaL ProBpLemMs oF Mopern Puit- 
osopHy, by D. J. B. Hawkins. 150 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.00. An analysis 
of chief problems of modern philoso- 
phy and consideration of the basis for 
anew synthesis. 

DmectInNc Boys anv Srupents, by 
Emest Mackey, S.J. 201 pp. St. 
Anthony Guild. $3.00. A series of re- 
treat and guidance conferences for 
boys and young adults. 

fucHARIst1ic REFLECTIONS, by Rt. Rev. 

Msgr. William Reyna. 404 pp. New- 

man. $4.75. A one-volume, revised 

edition of the eight-volume Eucharis- 
tic W hisperings. 

GuANCE IN SpiriruAL Direction, by 

Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle. 301 pp. 

Newman. $4.75. A treatise, primarily 

for religious, on the manner and con- 

tent of giving spiritual direction. 

THe Wuote Curist, by Msgr. Emile 

Guerry. 331 pp. St. Paul Publications. 

$3.00. Prayerful meditations on the 

unity of mankind in the Mystical 

Body of Christ, the Church. 

A Lecenp oF Deatu AnD Love, by 

Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. 45 pp. New- 

man. $1.75. A poem about the legend- 

ary and heroic trumpeter of Cracow, 


Poland. 


Hwernus pe Arcuri, ascribed to 
Albertus Magnus. 79 pp. University 
of California. $3.50 Translation of the 
little known chemistry tract believed 


to be the work of St. Albert the Great. 


Txt Martyrs oF THE Unrrep States 
or America, Rt. Rev. Msgr. James 
M. Powers, ed. 196 pp. Mack Print- 
ing Co, Unpriced. Edited report of 
the Commission for the Cause of 
Canonization of the Martyrs of the 
United States. 

Tx: Pratse oF PLeAsure, by Edward 
Surtz, S.J. 293 pp. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $4.75. A discussion of the 
philosophy, education and commu- 
hism in St. Thomas More’s Utopia. 


Paperbacks 

‘scent oF Mount Carmen, by St. 
John of the Cross, translated and 
edited by E. Allison Peers. 386 pp. 
Image Books, Doubleday. $1.25. One 
of the volumes of mystical works of 
the great mystic and doctor of the 
Church. 








cH, 1958 


BuppHa AND Buppuism, by Maurice 
Percheron. 191 pp. Harpers. $1.35. 
An inquiry into the main ideas of the 
great Indian spiritual leader and the 
many versions of his teachings. 

Cana Is Forever, by Charles Hugo 
Doyle. 233 pp. Image Books, Double- 
day. 75c. Counsels for dating and 
courtship, and before and after mar- 
riage. 

Tue Crry oF Gop, by St. Augustine. 551 
pp. Image Books, Doubleday. $1.45. 
An abridgment of the classical work 
of the great Bishop of Hippo. 

France Acainst Hersexr, by Herbert 
Luethy. 476 pp. Meridian Books. 
$1.95. The past, politics and crises of 
modern France by a Swiss political 
commentator and historian who, hav- 
ing lived in Paris during the past ten 
years, was able to observe the condi- 
tions and currents of French history 
which he assesses. 

Lives In ScrENcE, a Scientific American 
book. 274 pp. Simon & Schuster. 
$1.45. Biographical sketches of the 
lives of eighteen scientists by various 
authors. 


Tue Mass For Lazor Day, by Rembert 
Sorg. 81 pp. Pio Decimo. $1.00. A 
study of the new Mass of St. Joseph 
the Worker against the background of 
American labor situation. 


Master EckHART AND THE RHINELAND 
Mystics, by Jeanne Ancelet-Hus- 
tache. 190 pp. Harpers. $1.35. A 
study of the life, works and times of 
the Dominican of Cologne. 

New Cuemistry, a Scientific American 
book. 206 pp. Simon & Schuster. 
$1.45. Collection of essays on various 
recent developments in various fields 
of chemistry. 


Tue Pranet Eartn, a Scientific Amer- 
ican book. 168 pp. Simon & Schuster. 
$1.45. Essays about the earth as com- 
prehended by the sciences mobilized 
for the International Geophysical 
Year. 

Prant Lire, a Scientific American 
book. 237 pp. Simon & Schuster. 
$1.45. Essays discussing the funda- 
mental questions of growth and form, 
genetics and evolution and the under- 
lying chemistry of life. 

Prince OF DarkNEss, AND OTHER 
Stories, by J. F. Powers. 193 pp. 





Image Books, Doubleday. 85c. A col- 
lection of the author’s more widely 
read short stories. 

READINGS IN THE History oF WESTERN 
Crvitization, edited by Thomas P. 
Neill. 405 pp. Newman. $2.25. Vol- 
ume | of the College Reading Series. 
Readings on the origins of history, the 
origins of Christianity, the Renais- 
sance, and the Protestant Revolt— 
topics ordinarily included in the sur- 
vey of Western civilization offered in 
universities. 

RELIGION AND THE Risk oF WESTERN 
Cutture, by Christopher Dawson, 
242 pp. Image Books, Doubleday. 85c. 
Profound inquiry into the confluence 
and development of Western culture 
and religion. 

Rocet’s Cortrtece TuHesaurus, edited 
by The National Lexicographic 
Board. 416 pp. Signet. 50¢. Latest 
edition in dictionary form. 

Saint AuGusTINE AND His INFLUENCE 

TuHroucH THE Acs, by Henri Mar- 

ro. 191 pp. Harpers. $1.35. Im- ~ 

pact of the life and works of St. 

Augustine on the history of the 

ancient and modern worlds. 


Saint PauL AND THE MysTERY OF 
Curist, by Claude Tresmontant. 190 
pp. Harpers. $1.35. A study of the 
theology of the great Apostle with 
critical references to Hellenistic and 
modern thought. 

St. THomas Mong, by E. E. Reynolds. 
350 pp. Image Books, Doubleday. 95c. 
Classical biography of the famous 
Lord Chancellor and martyr. 

SAINTS AND OuRsELvEs, edited by 
Philip Caraman, S.J. 311 pp. Image 
Books, Doubleday. 90c. One-volume, 
unabridged edition of the two-volume 
portrait of saints by twenty-four 
famous Catholic authors. 

SuPERSTITION Corner, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. 160 pp. Image Books, Double- 
day. 65c. Historical novel set against 
the background of anti-Catholic sen- 
timent in sixteenth-century England. 


Tue TEsTIMoNny OF THE Patristic AGE 
Concerninc Mary's Desatu, by 
Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 59 pp. New- 
man. 95¢. Vol. 2 of the Woodstock 
Papers. 

Way to Happiness, by Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen. 175 pp. Crest, Fawcett. 35c. 
Collection of articles by the famous 
spiritual writer and speaker relating 
spiritual values to modern life. 
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[ N Marc CuaGa.t’s masterpiece “Cal- 
vary,” shown recently in a seventieth 
birthday commemorative show at the 
Museum of Modern Art, the ladder be- 
ing carried to the Cross by Judas was 
put there, says the artist, “to bring him 
[Christ] down to a more familiar level.” 
At another time he says, “The symbolic 
figure of Christ was always very near to 
me and I was determined to draw it out 
of my young heart.” Strangely, Chagall, 
a Jew, has illuminated the idea of the 
Gospels far more frequently than most 
Christian artists of his generation, who 
tended to ignore the spiritual theme. 

During the rise of the younger mod- 
erns as well (Pollack, Kline, De Koon- 
ing, etc.), the religious subject was 
almost entirely ignored, possibly because 
recreating the City of God can hardly be 
accomplished in the non-objective man- 
ner. (This is only to mention a limita- 
tion of non-objective art, precluding as 
it does, the use of recognizable images, 
but which, of itself, can be emotionally 
and pictorially expressive.) Recently, 
however, by reason of the dramatic 
trend back to the spiritual life, 
- God has begun to take a place 
in modern abstract art, employ- 
ed now not so much as an 
end in itself, but for the trans- 
cendental purpose of bringing 
man to the level of the Cross 
and, in the Judaic sense, to the 
Arc of the Covenant. 

Late in 1957, the newly in- 
stituted Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts (New York), 
under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Tibbs, began its second 
year by devoting its total space 
to an exhibition entitled “The 
Patron Church.” No descrip- 
tion here can possibly do justice 
to the beauty and magnificence 
of this show in which, among 
other beautiful objects, a blue 
and turquoise enamel on copper 
panel of the “Via Dolorosa,” a 
crushed gold crucifix with Cor- 
pus of silver wire, a chalice of 
cloissonne and silver, and a 
“burning bush” of carved glass 
were set like jewels in a back- 
ground of stained glass win- 
dows and hand-crafted wall tap- 
estries. Exhibited in a separate 
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section were models of ten Christian 
churches and four Jewish synagogues 
designed for beauty and function by 
Philip Johnson, Lloyd Wright, Eero 
Saarinen, Fritz Nathan, Joseph Salerno, 
and Anshen and Allen (whose Chapel 
of the Holy Cross is shown in reproduc- 
tion on opposite page ). 

Mr. Robert Laurer, assistant director, 
explained the origin of this unique 
museum effort, which, of itself, in 
selection and arrangement was a creative 
work of art: “The exhibition was de- 
veloped to show the extent to which 
churches . . . have emerged as stimulat- 
ing and influential patrons of architects, 
artists and craftsmen who are prominent 
in the field of contemporary design . . . 
An exhibition of the depth and quality 
of “The Patron Church’ . . . would not 
have been possible ten years ago. This 
large body of notable religious art adds 
a new ... dimension to the contempor- 
ary movement in art as a whole [which] 
in this country has expanded beyond its 


“Descent from the Cross,’’ by Alfeo Faggi. 
Courtesy Weyhe Gallery. 


secular confines into the new field tha 


touches the very core of man’s exist|offe 


” 
ence. 


Artists like Alexander Calder who de} muc 
signed a rosary of metal and wood) pre 
Adolph Gottlieb, a stained glass win-| whe 
dow; Ilse Von Drage, the St. Helenal mis 
chalice; Herman Roth, Jewish menorah} don 
in silver and wood; Philip Noterianj ath 
head of Christ in bronze; Louis Feron,} hea 
bronze crucifix with Corpus of chased| eve 
silver, and Robert Rambusch, diptyches{ eit 
of tempera on wood, are literally the} gid 
avante-garde of the new  wondrouw||w 
movement. Making our way through} \ 
this exhibition we felt all the awe of the] wor 


words in the Lavabo of the Mass, “II fess 
have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy}for 


house and the place where Thy glory}sve 


dwelleth.” pos 
Marguerite Brunswig Staude, wholthe 


initiated the idea and sculpted the orig |iat 
inal model for the cruciform shape of}'De 
the Chapel of the Holy Cross, nowjind 
standing among its rocks and clouds at}sat 
Sedona, Arizona, asked herself if it were}ava 


e 


not 





. a natural and logical expression}(hi 





of the sign upon which every}the 
Catholic church is built? The}pro 
sculptor . . . passed on her vis [Bro 
ion to the architects who sub flite 
limated it in terms of trans}rel 
cendental form. From without, flitu 
the building hangs upon it [the}ulh 
Cross] and from within, the}of: 
body of Christ is hanging from {Mr 
it . . . It therefore should not}Hc 
only be a monument to faith, jedi 
but a spiritual fortress . . fA 
charged with God. . .” 

Mr. Louis Feron, liturgical fon 
sculptor and creator of original [the 
church appointments, thought fan 
it necessary to have a_ special flan 
photo made for our use of his {wh 
bronze and silver crucifix, fotfin 
nothing he had on hand did fh 
justice to the brilliant sheen of [ni 
the chased silver of the Corpus |W 
When we spoke to him he was fhy 
noticeably excited at having it fh 
back from the museum show. fi 
“One does not always like what i 
one has made,” he explained, [i 
“but this I like, now that I se fpy 
it again.” We said, “You meatjte 
that you can look at it objec hn 
tively?” “Yes, without passion, 
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gid the :rtist, with obvious passion. A 
head of ‘ hrist carved from a solid block 
of mahovany (also in the show) stood 
ina coricr of the studio. “I have been 
ist-{ offered :-uch money for this,” he went 
on, “but it is Feron, and I like it too 
much to sell.” We asked him why he 
;) preferreci to work in the modern style 
in-|when creating for himself. CHis com- 
missioned liturgical pieces are usually 


fessor of history at St. Joseph’s College 
y}for Women, arrived to ask for the loan of 
y|several liturgical pieces for use in a pro- oe 
posed religious art show to be held at Part of the Patron Church Exhibit, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York 
the college in Brooklyn. At this early 
ig-|date, we know only that a gilded plaster 
‘Descent from the Cross,” a silver, gold 
jfand ivory crozier, and a model of the 
statue “Our Lady of Television” were 
wailable. —To be known as “Art and 
Christian Life,” this symposium, under 
yithe direction of Rev. Charles Diviney, 
professor of theology at the college in 
is |Brooklyn, was being arranged to stimu- 
late interest in contemporary art and its 
llationship to the other arts and the 
liturgy. Panel discussions were to feature 
lks by Sister Joseph Irene of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph on “Art and the School,” 
Mr. Robert Rambusch on “Art and the 
Home” and Mr. Maurice Lavanoux, 
aith, feditor of Liturgical Arts magazine, on 
. J Att and the Church.” 

Readers in the Chicago area have 
oly to visit the Church of St. Thomas 
the Apostle to see a magnificent Pieta 
and Stations of the Cross by the now 
mous New York sculptor Alfeo Faggi, 
whose “Descent from the Cross” (still 
in plaster, eventually to be cast in 
bonze) is reproduced here. We had 
missed his 1957 sculpture show at the 

Weyhe Gallery, his New York agents, 
Sut prevailed upon them recently to 
how us a delicately modelled bronze 
‘Wtulpture entitled “The Annunciation,” 
fone in the manner of the Descent. 
both rely upon suggested forms and 
pure line for their appeal. In the Des- 
cabent, the trinity of female forms sup- 
‘Porting the drooping Christ perhaps is 


(Continued on page 59) Chapel of the Holy Cross at Sedona, Arizona 


Bronze and silver crucifix by Louis Feron 








THE SHOWCASE 


[ n New. York, The Bridge on the 

River Kwai was playing at the Palace 
Theatre on Broadway while next door a 
news-reel theater was showing, amid the 
usual shots of rocket launchings, baby 
contests and political figures, a one-hour 
feature called The Golden Age of 
Comedy, made up of selected scenes 
from by-gone comedies done by by-gone 
comedians—Billy Bevans, Hal Chase, 
Laurel and Hardy, Ben Turpin, Harry 
Langdon, Buster Keaton, et al. These 
two screens offer a kind of capsule his- 
tory of Hollywood, point to some of the 
reasons for its decline and fall, and offer 
a hint as to how the movies might be 
saved. 

Taking the last film first, The Bridge 
on the River Kwai may well come to be 
regarded by another generation as a film 
classic. If it does, the basic reason will 
be that, like every other screen classic, 
it exploits to the full every advantage of 
the movies as a story-telling medium. 

It has a good story, but one that could 
easily have degenerated into the baldest 
of melodramas if not handled intelli- 
gently. It has a fine cast, but a fine cast 
alone cannot keep a turkey from laying 
an egg. The most important things The 
Bridge has are an excellent director, 
David Lean, and a movie camera that 
moves. The last statement may seem 
redundant, but, unfortunately, it is not. 
Movie makers have been seeing too 
many plays and teledramas lately, and 
have often forgotten that their own 
medium is by far the most flexible of 
the three. 

As a consequence, we have been see- 
ing a lot of movies in which the camera 
never leaves a room from start of film to 
finish. This “unity of place” is fine for a 
play or live teledrama, neither of which 
can skip too nimbly from place to place. 
But such unity in a movie represents a 
failure of sorts, since it forces the camera 
into relative immobility. Even a good 
movie like Twelve Angry Men Cin 
which the camera seldom leaves the jury 
room) is like having a symphony orches- 
tra play a composition which leaves half 
the instruments with nothing to do. The 
symphony can play such a piece and 
play it well, but it is capable of doing 
far more. David Lean kept. the camera 
busy in filming The Bridge on the River 
Kwai; as a result, the film makes the 
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viewer aware all over again of how re- 
markable a medium the movies can be. 

For example, when Alec Guiness, a 
captured British colonel, leads his weak 
and weary battalion into a Japanese 
prison camp, he is determined they shall 
be “proper British soldiers.” ‘They march 
into the sandy compound in _ perfect 
ranks, whistling a marching song, and 
mark time awaiting the arrival of the 
Japanese commandant. The effect is that 
of British troops from the Kipling era 
smartly stepping across an Indian parade 
ground before the eyes of visiting dig- 
nitaries. Then the camera quickly cuts 
to the feet of the men: dirty, bruised, 
bleeding, moving up and down in the 
coarse, hot sand—in perfect step. No 
need for a bystander to mutter, “Gad, 
what spirit!”—the camera has already 
made the comment. 

The next shot is taken from the floor 
of the Japanese commandant’s house. In 
the foreground the camera takes in only 
the commandant’s legs, placed far apart, 
which serve as a triangular frame for the 
picture in the background of the British 
prisoners awaiting him. Previous close- 
ups showed the tired but strong faces 
of the British, above all, that of their 
colonel. We view them now from so far 
away that faces cannot be seen but only 
a group of dirty, ragged men in ranks. 
We are seeing them as the Japanese 
commandant saw them: nameless, face- 
less. The fact that he does not see them 
as human beings is further accented by 
the fact that we see only the stocky legs 
of the Japanese, suggesting the brute 
physical power he wields over his pri- 
soners. 

Again, there is a chase sequence, so 
hard to do on stage or TV, and rarely 
done well in movies. Two British com- 
mandos are pursuing a Japanese sentry 
through the jungle; they must kill him 
before he can report their presence. The 
camera is kept close to pursuing and 
pursued, and cuts quickly from one to 
the other. As a result of deft camera 
work the audience is drawn, as it were, 
right into the scene and almost feels the 
jungle closing around it. 

Fine camera work such as this would 
only be frosting on a cardboard cake, of 
course, if the basic point of the film 


—— 


were trivial or trite. It is neither in the 
case of The Bridge. The film is an ironic 
comment on human purposes. Alec 
Guiness undertakes to direct his cap. 
tured troops in building a bridge oye 
the Kwai. Only by taking the job seri. 
ously can his troops keep the morale and 
efficiency British troops should display, 
They will build a good bridge, even 
though without it the Japanese cannot 
advance into Burma. 

Gradually, building the bridge be 
comes an end in itself for the British 
colonel, who at the end actually tries to 
keep a team of British commandoes from 
blowing up the bridge that has become 
essential for the success of the Japanese 
campaign. The bridge thus becomes a 
symbol of “the foolish hopes men set 
their hearts upon,” the tragic ease with 
which means are turned into ends. The 
film has a lot to say, not only about the 
military mind but about human nature 
as well. 

All this does not mean that The 
Bridge on the River Kwai is a perfect 
film; it is not. The ending is contrived 
and unsatisfactory; the character of the 
reluctant American commando (Wil 
liam Holden), who prefers the battle of 
the sexes to the war against the 
Japanese, diverts and, at times, detracts 
from the major thrust of the story. But 
The Bridge is still an excellent movie, 
one of the very best of this decade, and 
perhaps one of the best ever made, pre 
cisely because it exhibits mastery. in 
each phase of movie-making: script, act 
ing, photography, direction and editing. 
It is showing at advanced prices, te 
served seats only, and is sold two weeks 
in advance. Perhaps Hollywood should 
concentrate on fewer but better films, 
make movie going an “event,” and 
hand over the monopoly on mediocrity 


to TV. 


he Golden Age of Comedy will be, 

for older viewers, a return to the 
wonderful world of the old comedies, 
created by men who were out to make 
people laugh. 

Seeing some of these great comics 
again forces one to contrast the comic 
richness of the twenties with our present 
poverty. Much of the comedy then was, 
of course, slapstick, and maybe we have 

(Continued on page 57) 
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THE WORLD 


WEN TY-THREE years elapsed between 

the Metropolitan Opera’s last perfor- 
mance of Deems Taylor's Peter Ibbet- 
wn, and its first performance of Samuel 
Barber’s Vanessa. 

That's a long time for the leading 
opera house of any country to ignore 
operas written by composers of that 
ountry. To be sure, the Met did give 
gme American one-act fillers during 
those years. But for nearly a quarter of a 
entury the leading opera theater of the 
United States withheld its full treat- 
ment from any full-length opera by an 
American composer. 

In those years the musical habits of 
this country, and for that matter, of the 
entire world of “western” music have 
changed, thanks to the development of 
the long-playing record. During those 
same years, the American people, 
through the medium of radio and more 
recently television, have become well 
acquainted with the world’s great operas. 

Therefore there was an unusually 
high degree of anticipation built up by 
the time the curtain rose on Vanessa, 
the frst opera to be written by Samuel 


"| Barber, one of the leading, rather con- 


stvative composers of this country. 
Questions centering around much of 
the whole history of the musical devel- 
ment of the United States were once 
gain in the forefront of people’s think- 
ing. Would Barber succeed where none 
lefore him had, in writing music that 
audiences would want to hear again and 
ain, as they pay money to hear live 


‘performances and recordings of Aida, 


Carmen, and Die Meistersinger? Would 
the Metropolitan, having given his opera 
every possible assistance in production, 
pleparation and casting, continue its 
support by giving Vanessa a number of 
times over a period of several seasons so 
that it might catch on with a public that 
kes a while to get to know a new 
work? 

Some of these questions were answer- 
ed by the time Vanessa reached its first 
fnal curtain. It has elements of drama, 
of conflict and emotional turmoil that 
mark some of the world’s favorite operas. 
Its story, an original one by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti-himself composer of two 
dperas that have come and gone at the 
Met, is a matter of repression and frus- 
tation, of seduction that leads to an in- 
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By PAUL HUME 


duced miscarriage. Obviously it has 
more than a tendency toward melo- 
drama. Its ingredients have been seen 
variously in such greater and lesser mas- 
terpieces as Verdi's Rigoletto, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Eugen Onegin, and Ponchiel- 
li’s La Gioconda. 

Menotti writes opera libretti—he has 
done the books for eight out of the nine 
operas he has finished thus far, and is 
now finishing his tenth opera, with his 
ninth text, on commission for the Brus- 
sels World’s Fair—with a hand that 
knows theatrical effect inside and out. 

He provided Barber, his old friend 
and classmate from Philadelphia’s Cur- 
tis Institute, with an eminently singable 
text packed with dramatic incident. 
That it has flaws, mostly minor and one 
major, only means that it has much in 
common with most opera books, even 
while it is vastly superior to the average. 
The principal minor flaw in the book 
probably lies in its opening lines which 
are nothing more than a long menu for 
an elaborate dinner to be served soon 
after the rise of the curtain. Not only 
does this fail to inspire Barber to music 
of anything other than tedium, but it is 
repeated in its entirety by the major 
domo who takes it down in his note- 
book. 

The major flaw in the book lies in 
Menotti’s never telling us explicitly why 
the old Baroness, Vanessa’s mother, 
never speaks to her daughter. Actually 


the almost unique situation of a major | 


role in an opera being given to a singer 
who rarely utters a sound would seem 
to present a paradox not worth having 
around. This, however, Menotti avoids 
by creating dramatic tension, and by 
having the Baroness converse with im- 
mense : effect, with Erika, Vanessa’s 
young niece. 

The seldom-singing part also provides 
Regina Resnik a magnificent opportun- 
ity to display unusually fine talents as 
an actress, which she does in a way 
worthy of any Broadway legitimate thea- 
ter. But Menotti weakens his point by 
making us wonder which of too many 
possible Freudian answers to the prob- 
lem of the mother-daughter conflict is 
the right one. 

His plot, briefly, is centered around 


Vanessa, who has waited for twenty 
years for the return of her one-time 
lover, Anatol. As the opera opens, he is 
expected, and Vanessa, who for two 
decades past, has kept mirrors and paint- 
ings of herself covered, waits with 
mounting impatience. At her direction, 
she is left alone with the man who final- 
ly enters the room. With her back to 
him, she tells of her years of waiting, 
and says that unless he loves her, he 
must leave again at once. 

When the man speaks, it is not the 
Anatol Vanessa once knew, but his son. 
When she rushes frantically from the 
room, Erika, coming in, hears the truth. 
This young Anatol is a conscienceless 
philanderer who seduces the young girl 
that very evening. In the weeks that 
follow, he offers her no hope of what 
she thinks of as genuine love, but turns, 
instead, to the wealth of Vanessa, who 
has found that she loves the younger 
image of the man she knew before. 

Erika, determined not to bear Anatol’s 
child, walks out into a winter storm, and 
is saved at the expense of the newly- 
conceived child. At the end of the opera, 
Vanessa and Anatol are married, and 
Erika resigns herself to wait in her turn, 
as Vanessa did before her, while the 
Baroness lapses into a new yet old silent 
relation with the younger woman. 


ARBER seems to require an entire first 
act and more, before he gets into 

the business of writing music with some 
measurable effect. In his first big scene, 
where Vanessa addresses herself to the 
strange man standing behind her, Bar- 
ber’s inspiration is at a low point. He 
can only set words mechanically so that 
the great opportunity is lost. Some sim- 
ple dance music, and a choral scene 
representing the household at worship 
are effective. But the first big solo sing- 
ing that comes off well is Anatol’s song 
to Erika, in which he tells her that 
while he would probably never love her 
as she thinks he should, they could have 
a wonderful time touring Europe to- 
gether. This scene, marvelously sung by 
the young Swedish tenor, Nicolai 
Gedda, gives the opera a decided boost 


. just when it really needs one to survive. 


The third act is more successful both 
in motive power and in the way Barber 
begins to churn up some big singing; 
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but it is his final act that shows us what 
Barber, whose aunt was Louise Homer, 
a great Metropolitan contralto of the 
Caruso era, can really do. Culminating 
in a quintet of magnificent form and 
effect, it rises to heights of not less than 
real greatness. 

American opera has been considerably 
advanced by Barber's Vanessa, for all its 
problematic future. Nothing seen any- 
where in New York this season, or any 
other season, can surpass the splendor of 
its settings, and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
conducts the brilliant orchestral score 
with unerring sense of line and style. 

The opera is to be presented at the 
Salzburg Festival this summer—in Ger- 
man! The cast of the New York produc- 
tion, all Americans but Mr. Gedda, will 
learn it all over in German, because the 
Salzburgers say “English is not a sing- 


that the Americans in the cast, should |" 
give Salzburg a leg to stand on in they for 
ridiculous comment about English, by |¥®! 
it is a fact that Swedish-born Gedda nal 
sang much the finest English of the ep. | 
tire cast, and was the only one who} 
could be understood at every moment, 
Eleanor Steber, the soprano from whi 
Wheeling, West Virginia, could not be |™ 
understood any of the time. mac 

In its professional polish, and in its }™ 


2 


cumulative effect, Barber has written bul 
opera that is miles beyond any other * 
ie 


American opera yet heard at the Metro 
politan. This, in the light of the way |” 


operas and their composers are made, is a 
enough. Enough, that is, if Barber and ne 
the 


the Met will try again without waiting 
too long. Twenty-three years is too long, 
Three years is too long, for the Metro }}% 
politan Opera in New York City, [ ‘ 








able language!” It is a pity, incidentally, U.S.A. = 
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The New Churches of Europe e 

(Continued from page 13) piec 

very exciting.” To judge from a photo- convent in Vienna in 1934 and 1935, pt 

graph of the model, all that the present The new church movement in Aus |"! 

writer has seen, the function of this  tria deserves an aside. For it is, in spite rn 

church is certainly not “clearly set — of its limited quantity and fame, perhaps |“ 

forth,” and if it possesses any beauty it is | the most compelling national part of the te 

of the same order of beauty that will be | modern movement in architecture. It is |" 
found in the original railroad sheds reminiscent on a small scale of the truth 


which served as: model, and which is 
proper to them, i.e., this beauty is over 
and above the function of the building. 
In short, it is difficult to see how a 
church built in the image of a railroad 
roundhouse can be liturgically or aesthe- 
tically successful. (It is interesting to re- 
call that in Vienna the first churches 
built in a “functional” style were called 
“prayer sheds.” ) 

All these objections, however, are 
pointed at weakness of terminology and 
at the natural lack of success in frank 
experiments, and are therefore some- 
what unfair. In an age of necessary 
change, the important thing would seem 
to be to facilitate the path for experi- 
ments going forward; the function of 
criticism, then, would be to arouse in- 
terest that will aid in successful culmi- 
nation. 

The theories and foundations of the 
modern movement in church building 
were laid down before the last war. 
There was Perret in France, Bohm in 
Germany, and Robert Kramreiter in 
Austria, a pupil of Bohm’s who built the 
church for the Mary Queen of Peace 





found in Gothic, which yields to close 
scrutiny the secret that the essence of 
Gothic is after all Goth, and therefore 
Teutonic, and that despite the greater 
blossoming of the idea across the Rhine 
in France, its spontaneous perfection is 
in Germany, where the music of Gothic 
is like the quintessential music of Beet 
hoven’s last quartets in comparison with 
the full-scale symphonic music on the 
same theme in France. In a similar man 
ner, all the canons of modern architec 
ture are seen in their quintessence in 
Austria, where the “rhythm” of the 
building seems not just a device but 
something genuinely relevant raised to } 
the order of music. A kind of decoration, 
moreover, evolves on the basis of this 
rhythm, just as it is supposed to do—and 
just as it does not do in the models else 
where. There is still a rich Baroque 
flavor to the new churches of Austria, 
without any antiquarianism or excess 
about it, and there is a definite musical 
ity, as befits a musical nation. 

As early as 1920, the center of the} 
liturgical revival in Austria was fixed at 
the St. Gertrude church at Klosternew 
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burg. In 1925-26, the Austrian Society 
for Christian Art was represented at the 
Vienna Secession. And by 1934, Cardi- 
gal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, had 
tated the new credo: “The time for his- 
wrical styles is definitely past.” 

But it was the Second World War, 
which first halted all construction of 
new churches, that by its destructiveness 
made new building a necessity. In Aus- 
tia, the first tasks at hand were the re- 
building of the two most celebrated 
churches: St. Stephen’s Cathedral in 
Vienna, and the Salzburg Dom. The 
work was done with all respect and love 
for the great tradition to which they be- 
lnged; it was also done with an eye to 
the ideals of the liturgical revival. 


n France, the long-standing and 

courageous policy of the Dominicans, 
which consists in enlisting the best in 
living art in the service of the Church— 
mecisely as the Church in the Middle 
Ages had done to achieve the master- 
pieces of that epoch—was, and continues 





to be, the single most compelling factor 
in the program of modern church con- 
struction. It may perhaps be said that 
the Dominican attitude is the most de- 
sive feature throughout the world in 
the evolution of the new sacred art. 

France, the eternal home of all the 
ats and the country where the values 








of the mind and spirit are granted the 
lagest measure of respect on all levels 
ofthe population, has naturally been the 
most advanced in the revival of the 
liturgical arts. The French hierarchy 
has been the most sensitive to creative 
efort. The government, through the 
Ministry of Education, has given its 
help, in a manner unprecedented on the 
other side of the Atlantic, or even the 
ther side of the Channel. There are 
(wo important French-language quarter- 
lies in the field of liturgical art: L’Art 
@Eglise, published by the Benedictines 
of the Abbey of Saint-Andre in Bruges 
(Belgium), and L’Art Sacre, founded 
by the famous Dominican, Father 
outurier, and issued at Paris. An an- 
tual exhibition of sacred art is held at 
he Museum of Modern Art of the City 
of Paris. 

The international interest that many 
fthe new churches has aroused is not 
necessarily a measure of either their 
esthetic or spiritual worth, but it is an 

deniable commentary on their critical 
juccess. Most visited, perhaps, by art 
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and architecture students, is the Chap- 
pelle du Rosaire, of the Dominican 
nuns, at Vence, in the south of France. 
The great artist Henri Matisse was him- 
self the architect, and he was assisted by 
the Dominican Brother L. B. Rayssig- 
uier; the project was supervised by the 
now illustrious Auguste Perret, who had 
built the first church of the age for the 
Dominicans, at Raincy. It is impossible 
in a limited survey to describe any of the 
fine new churches in detail, and in the 
case of a sanctuary as famous as Vence 
it is probably unnecessary, but its sim- 
plicity and veracity can not be overem- 
phasized. The windows, the ceramic 
murals, the confessional, the sculptured 
altar cross and the roof cross, the chasu- 
bules for the priest are all after designs 
by Matisse. Of his handiwork the artist 
wrote: “This chapel is for me the final 
limit of a whole life of work and the 
fruit of a profound, sincere, and difhi- 
cult effort.” 

Le Corbusier’s 1955 church of Notre- 
Dame-du-Haut, at Ronchamp, in the 
foothills of the Vosges, represents a 
complete reversal of this painter-archi- 
tect’s most celebrated axioms (“a build- 
ing is a machine for living,” etc.). Plas- 
tically dramatic and compelling, this 
church is a highly individual creation. 
Its concrete walls are of irregular height, 
asymmetrical in the best expressionistic 
fashion. The sweep of the swelling roof 
slab creates a powerful and _ natural 
effect; its original shape is no more odd 
on the earth than is one of the involute 
and exotic mushrooms growing in the 
fields thereabouts. Still, the highly 
knowledgeable critic Lewis Mumford 
(though himself no formalist) points 
out the lack of formal order when he 
writes in a recent article of “the child’s 
storybook church in Ronchamp in which 
the windows are peepholes, as caprici- 
ously spattered over its face as a five- 
year old might spatter them on a draw- 
ing—and with about as much discipline 
of form.” This may be true of the win- 
dows, but in all truth the fenestration 
has no meaningful role in the effect of 
the structure. 

Much of the other great modern 


work in the churches of France pertains ° 


to the field of decoration. With the ten- 
dency to suppress moulding in modern 
architecture, and the ideal of plain, un- 
encumbered surfaces, more attention 
has been naturally focused on stained- 
glass windows, the idea of large glass 





surfaces being particularly gratifying to 
modern theorists. Unlike medieval glass, 
modern glass tends not to be pictured, 
and no detailed iconography is present- 
ed; for the aim is to avoid special effects, 
even special devotions, and to allow 
nothing to detract from the main altar, 
where all attention is concentrated. 
Modern glass, in short, is semi-abstract, 
where it is not totally abstract, and the 
principal function of the window is to 
admit and spread a calculated quantity 
and quality of light. Thus the themes 
of Fernand Leger’s windows at Cour- 
faivre are abstracted but intelligible ob- 
jects, dramatically composed in the pri- 
mary colors of his paintings. 

At Villefranche-sur-Mer, Jean Coc- 
teau has covered the walls of an aban- 
doned fourteenth-century chapel with 
characteristic line drawings to form 
black-and-white and color murals; after 
a year of work, and after consecration 
by the Archbishop of Nice, the sanctu- 
ary was given as a gift to the local com- 
munity of fishermen, who had been 
using the old church as a storehouse for 
their nets. 

In Spain, the church of the Apostolic 
College of Dominicans, at Valladolid, 
designed by Miguel Fisac, is perhaps too 
anomalous an example, too much a 
product of eclectic architecture to yield 
any succinct secret about the character 
of the new architecture. Nevertheless, 
Fisac was awarded the chief architec- 
tural prize at the International Exhibi- 
tion of Sacred Art held in 1954 at 
Vienna under the auspices of the Aus- 
trian government. The smooth walls of 
the church are of brick and stone, and 
the roof is of tile in the Hispano-Arabic 
style. The interior of the church incor- 
porates the modern ideal, for the con- 
verging bare walls—“avoiding scenic, 
pictorial, plastic, ornamental effects, and 
allowing no symbolic, allegoric, repre- 
sentational, or anthropomorphic devices 
to interfere’—conduct the entire atten- 
tion on the altar, as do the scaled steps 
of the roof, and the powerful lateral 
lighting focusing on the sacrificial table. 
The attention of the congregation is per- 
force fixed on the drama of the Mass, in 
a manner unattainable and unsought by 
Gothic builders. 

Monumental sculpture is one of the 
few properties of medieval art still ad- 
missable under modern canons. Sculp- 
ture once again appears on the outside 
of churches; the plaster statues of favorite 
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saints tend to disappear, and affixed 
statues, related in effect to the architec- 
tural style, appear on the inner and 
outer walls. For Fisac’s church at Valla- 
dolid one of the best sculptors in Spain, 
Jorge de Oteiza Cwho won first sculp- 
ture prize in the 1957 Sao Paulo Bien- 
nial) carved a large outdoor figure; the 
interior of the apse likewise boasts a 
large sculptured group over the altar. 

The merits of the new churches in 
Austria are compellingly apparent. To 
serve as our example, there are the three 
churches by Robert Kramreiter conse- 
crated in 1955 and 1956. The first is the 
sanctuary at Liesing-Vienna, with its 
monumental rotunda, its “sculptured 
concrete” walls and dome. In its altar 
arrangement we see how far the impulse 
toward simplification has gone since 
Gaudi’s day. The baldaquin at Palma, 
reduced to an ornamental-iron hanging, 
is here further simplified to a striking 
Christ figure suspended directly over the 
altar. The figure, blackened in fire, is 
fitted to a gilt cross. 

The seminary church at Mattersburg 
is distinguished, from the technical 
point of view, by a ceiling conceived as 
a kind of net in cast concrete, or a series 
of giant lips. The Don Bosco church at 
New Erdberg is entirely of concrete con- 
struction; a series of oval windows giv- 
ing directly on the street provide an im- 
aginative element; the facade, of perfor- 
ated square and oval patterns, is remi- 
niscent of Perret’s decoration at Raincy. 
As in most of the Austrian churches, 


there is richness and fancy, and more 
variety in composing the whole than is 
usual in modern churches. 
A SURVEY OF THIS kind can provide 
only a schematic image of what is 
being done in church architecture today. 
The emphasis is at best uneven, and in 
its half-statements, may be misleading. 
But the new church building is proceed- 
ing at an uneven pace and produces both 
good and bad results; some of its experi- 
ments, because they are not pursued 
with complete independence and 
humanity, may be will-of-the-wisps in 
their novelty. The chief aesthetic dan- 
ger of modernism lies in sterile formal- 
ism, which pursues a new formula in 
disregard of time, place, and the archi- 
tectural history of its context, and whose 
originality already has the attributes of 
a cliche. 

In any case, imitation Gothic architec- 
ture is no architecture at all in a period 
so far removed from the Gothic age. If 
the twentieth-century equivalent has 
not yet been found—if the best modern 
churches have not yet been built, as a 
writer in a recent issue of L’Art Sacre 
pointed out—the life of art and the 


Church require the most lively pursuit 
of that ideal. 


A critic of art and Sganish literature, 
Anthony Kerrigan contributes to Amer- 
ican and Spanish publications, and is 
an editor for “Goya,” Spain’s leading art 
journal. 





Rules for Writing a Detective Story 
(Continued from page 8) 


the reader have a sparring partner, as it 
were, against whom he can pit his 
brains. “I may have been a fool,” he says 
to himself as he puts the book down,” 
“but at least I wasn’t such a doddering 
fool as poor old Watson.” 

X. Twin brothers, and doubles gener- 
ally, must not appear unless we have 
been duly prepared for them. The dodge 
is too easy, and the supposition too im- 
probable. I would add as a rider, that no 
criminal should be credited with excep- 
tional powers of disguise unless we have 
had fair warning that he or she was 
accustomed to making up for the stage. 
How admirably is this indicated, for ex- 
ample, in Trent's Last Case! 

This Decalogue is, I suspect, far from 
exhaustive; no doubt but my reader is 
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all agog to add a few more prohibitions 
to the list. Rules so numerous and so 
stringent cannot fail to cramp the style 
of the author, and make the practice of 
the art not difficult only, but progressive- 
ly more difficult. Nobody can have 
failed to notice that while the public de- 
mand for mystery stories remains un- 
shaken, the faculty for writing a good 
mystery story is rare, and the means of 
writing one with any symptom of 
originality about it becomes rarer with 
each succeeding year. The game is get- 
ting played out; before long, it is to be 
feared, all the possible combinations 
will have been used up. Senor Capa- 
blanca has recently appealed for a 
brighter chess, with a larger number of 
squares on the board. But in what con- 


ceivable way are we to enlarge the hor. 
zons of this far more intriguing game. 
the solving of detective problems? What 
step of progress can we make, but will 
land us either in technicalities or in jm. 
possibilities? 

Even the exterior setting of the thing 
is in danger of becoming stereotyped, 
We know, as we sit down to the book, 
that a foul murder has almost certainly 
been done at a country house; that the 
butler will have been with the family 
for sixteen years; that a young male 
secretary will have recently been ep- 
gaged; that the chauffeur will have gone 
away for the night to visit his widowed 
mother. If life were like the detective 
stories, it would be almost impossible for 
the father of a chauffeur to insure his 
life on any terms. We know that the 
victim, if he is a man, will have been 
killed either in the shrubbery or in his 
own study, with a wound at the back 
of his head; if she is a woman she will 
be found dead in her bedroom, with an 
overdose of sleeping-draught to account 
for it all. We know that at least three 
members of the house-party will have 
been wandering about the passages in a 
suspicious manner during the small 
hours. We know that some piece of writ 
ing has been left, usually on a blotter 
or on the next telegraph form, which is 
to throw light on the business, or else 
dust in the reader’s eyes; and so on. If 
I walked into the detective-story house, 
I believe I should be able to find my 
way about it perfectly; it is always more 
or less the same in design—an embarrass 
ing one, because the bedrooms all open 
out of one another. 

But far more serious than this mono 
tony of setting is the growing difhculty, 
for the author, of finding ways in which 
he can deceive his reader without either 
breaking the rules, or using gambits 
which have been used ad nauseam be 
fore. I forget where it is that Mr. Ber 
nard Shaw describes the growth of naval 
armaments as a senseless and unending 
competition between the theory of 
attack and the theory of defence. A 
spends money on torpedoes, and B has 
to spend money on_torpedo-destroyers 
B invents a new form of mine, and A 
has to lay down a new type of mine 
sweeper. So it is with batting and bow! 
ing in cricket; so it is with serving 


returning serves in tennis; attack and de} 


fence improve alternately, under the 
stress of mutual competition. And sot 
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-|is with the great detective game; the 


gories become cleverer and cleverer, but 
the readers are becoming cleverer and 
deverer too; it is almost impossible now- 
ways to think out any system of bluff 
which the seasoned reader will not see 
through. 

Thus, in the old days, when a woman 
was found very uncomfortably bound to 
a chair, with her mouth gagged, and 
possibly only just recovering from the 
efects of an anaesthetic, we used to sup- 
pose, not unnaturally, that she had been 


‘| tide up like that by villains. Now we 


agsume as a certainty that she is in 
kague with the villains, and all the 
tying-up business was merely a plant; 
we have had the old bluff worked off on 
us so many times that it fails to take us 
in. Again, when the room is found cov- 
aed with finger-marks or the lawn with 
foot-prints, we know at once that these 
ae false clues, arranged by the criminal 
9 as to throw suspicion on an innocent 
person. That overdose of chloral has 
long ceased to have any mystery for us; 
there will be a half-empty bottle of it 
by the bedside, and the stomach of the 
deceased will be a mass of chloral, but 
we know for a dead certainty that the 


"| murder was effected somehow else, and 


the chloral introduced into the system by 
aspecial process—after death as likely as 
not. The dead man found in the 
gounds was not murdered in the 
gounds; he was murdered miles away, 
and the corpse was brought there in a 
motor. Ihe moment we come across any 
mention of a scapegrace brother who is 
uupposed to have died in Canada, we 
know that he did not really die; he is 
going to reappear, either as the villain 
oras the victim, and will be mistaken for 
the original brother every time. The fact 
that there were signs of a struggle in the 
tom always means that there was no 
struggle, and the furniture was deliber- 
ately thrown about afterwards; the fact 
that the window was left open is proof 
Positive that the crime was committed 
by somebody living in the house. All 
messages which come over the telephone 
ate fake messages; people who are over- 


J heard telephoning in their rooms have 


never really taken the receiver off. The 
Possession of a good, water-tight alibi is 
perhaps the surest mark of the real crim- 
inal; the man who has wandered aim- 
kssly about the streets of London for 
three and a half hours without meeting 
anyone who could swear to his identity 
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is no less certainly innocent. Gone, too, 
are the old familiar tests by which, in 
the Victorian days, we used to know the 
good characters from the bad. Neither 
age nor sex is spared; the old country 
Squire, who is a J.P., and has for years 
held his head high among his neigh- 
bours, so good, so kind, so charitable— 
watch him! The heroine, even, the 
friendless and penniless female who 
looks up with such appealing eyes into 
the face of the detective’s friend, may 
quite possibly be a murderess; provoca- 
tion she has had, it may be, but there 
is no question that she ‘handled the 
blunt instrument in a workmanlike 
manner. The only person who is really 
scratch on morals is the aged butler; I 
cannot off-hand recall any lapse of vir- 
tue on the part of a man who has been 
with the family for sixteen years. But I 
may be wrong; I have not read all the 
detective stories. 

It is possible that we shall get, before 
long, into a stage of double bluff, when 
the author will make his heroes look like 
heroes and his villains look like villains 
in the certainty that the over-ingenious 
reader will get it the wrong way round. 
Indeed, I did myself once write a story 
in which the curate was perfectly inno- 
cent and the dark, sinister man com- 
mitted the murder; but I was before my 
time, and the public thought it inartistic. 
Before long, no other form of conceal- 
ment will be possible; and we cannot 
proceed from double bluff to treble bluff 
and so on indefinitely; the thing would 
become merely tiresome. 

If this danger of stagnation threatens 
the full-dress detective novel, it threat- 
ens, a fortiori, the “short” detective story. 
The short story must always take an hon- 
ourable place in detective fiction; it is 
the medium which has given us some 
of the best Holmes literature, and the 
whole cycle of Father Brown. But it 
labours under an obvious disadvantage 
as compared with the full armchair per- 
formance. There are three questions 
which may call for solution in any crim- 
inal mystery—Who did it? Why did he 
do it? How did he do it? The short story 
has sufficient elbow-room to deal with 
the question of method—how-did the 
man come to be murdered when he was 
siting alone in a hermetically sealed 
room? How was the victim persuaded to 
walk over the edge of the cliff? How 
were the lumps of coal substituted for 
the rubies in a registered parcel on its 


way between London and Paris?—and so 
on. It is far more difficult to create, in 
such short compass, a genuine doubt as 
to the motive with which the crime was 
done, or the identity of the criminal. It 
is difficult even for a Chesterton to in- 
troduce us to half-a-dozen characters 
whose allotted span of life is a bare 
thirty pages, and tell us enough about 
them to make the spotting of the crim- 
inal a logical possibility. And that is the 
reason, I suppose, why some of the most 
conscientious writers (such as Mr. Cole 
and Mrs. Christie) always seem to be at 
their best when they have a whole vol- 
ume at their disposal for developing a 
single theme. 

The short story, then, will ordinarily 
deal with a mystery of method; and it 
is precisely here that the possibilities are 
most in danger of exhaustion, precisely 
here that originality is most difficult. I 
have an uneasy suspicion that the day 
of the old, “straight” detective episode 
is done; that there can be no more mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue which can 
baffle the Surete, because it has all been 
done before and there is nothing new 
under the sun; that Dr. Roylott will 
never persuade another step-daughter to 
sleep in the room with the ventilator, 
nor any charitable coppers fall into the 
bowl of Neville St. Clair. Professor 
Moriarty, he is dead; all our friends are 
lapped in lead—or am I too pessimistic? 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 52) 


grown too sophisticated for the pie-in- 
the-eye kind of humor. 

But there is also a great deal of so 
cial criticism in those old comedies, as 
well as a keen vision of human absurd- 
ity. It wasn’t only the comics who got 
slapped around; contemporary society 
and personal pretensions come in for 
their share of prat falls and resounding 
whacks. As in Aristophanes, Shakes- 
peare and Moliere, comedy could cause 
a belly laugh and also inflict a sharp 
bite. And if our time has become too 
sophisticated for the one, it has also 
grown too thin a skin for the other. 

Screen comedy has just about died, 
and Jerry Lewis is simply dishonoring 
its tomb-stone. On TV the sponsors do 


_not want their comics to offend any 


man, woman, child or institution in this 
democracy. And very few men, women, 
children or institutions would stand for 
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it anyway, since satire seems to have 
become undemocratic. (In Athenian 
democracy Aristophanes poked fun at 
Socrates, the tragic poets, the war-party, 
pacifism and Athenians in general.) 

So comic writers have cut their claws, 
put on kid gloves and _ rose-colored 
glasses, and become defenders of the 
status quo. No Aristophanes nor Moliere 
can be found to satirize the follies of 
our immigration laws or the inadequa- 
cies of American education. We can’t 
even have a Will Rogers to make life 
uncomfortable for Congressmen. 

We pay a heavy price, of course, for 
putting the comic in a grey flannel suit. 
We get, in movies and on TV, a suc 
cession of “situation comedies” all cen- 
tering on the fact that Mother rules the 
roost with a whim of iron and Father 





is a fathead. We get Bob Hope Cin per- 
son and dozens of pale imitations) jok- 
ing about Bing Crosby’s wealth and 
Jayne Mansfield’s measurements. (Ten 
years ago it was Crosby’s wealth and 
Jane Russell's measurements; fifteen 
years ago it was Dorothy Lamour’s 
measurements. The subjects of Hope’s 
jokes have grown but scarcely his comic 
vision.) We get monumental mirrors of 
our childish attitude toward sex, from 
the leers of Groucho Marx to the 
whistles of Red Skelton. 

The Golden Age of Comedy is a 
nostalgic reminder of the time when 
people did not take themselves so seri- 
ously, or, if they did, the comedians 
were on hand to set them straight. 
Those boys had more to offer than an 
endless supply of custard pies. 





American Art Center 
(Continued from page 15) 


told was, ‘You'll have to enlarge your 
parking lot.’ So we doubled our parking 
lot—a physical convenience.” 

Of all the Sisters at Saint Mary’s who 
dreamed of a new auditorium during 
the past fifty years, none saw the dream 
more clearly than the late Sister Francis 
Jerome. She willed her inheritance of 
$500,000 to Saint Mary’s and this was 
used as a down payment on the $2,500,- 
000 Fine Arts Center. 

The Fine Arts Center as a whole is 
called Moreau Hall, named in honor of 
the Very Rev. Basil Anthony Moreau, 
founder of the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
One of the main divisions of Moreau 
Hall is called O’Laughlin auditorium, in 
honor of Sister Francis Jerome’s family. 
The auditorium is continental style with 
no center aisle and the rows of seats set 
so far apart that they can be entered 
with ease from either side aisle. The 
auditorium will seat an audience of 
1,350. The stage is fifty by one hundred 
feet. The orchestra pit accommodates 
forty musicians. Under the stage are 
rooms for wardrobe, dressing, makeup 
and a green room. 

O’Laughlin is no ordinary college aud- 
itorium. Of it, Chandler Cowles, gen- 
eral manager of the NBC Opera Com- 
pany, said: “It seems that here at Saint 
Mary’s every physical, technical and 
atmospheric facility is available to the 
creative artist. | refer to a supercharged 
and almost electric vitality that radiates 
from the devotion of the promoters of 
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this new Center. We have nothing like 
it back East. I have seen or heard of 
nothing like it anywhere. 

“Music lovers know how completely 
the social and cultural life of Northern 
Italy radiates from the LaScala Opera 
House. It is probable that the beautiful 
new Arts Center of Saint Mary’s Col- 
lege will, in the future, assume a sim- 
ilar position in the lives of the people of 
its own area. Indeed, for the entire mid- 
western section of the United States.” 

Besides O’Laughlin auditorium the 
Fine Arts Center has a Little Theatre 





Cornerstone of Fine Arts Center laid 
by Sister Madeleva, Mr. John O’Laugh- 
lin, Bishop Leo Pursley and Helen Hayes 

























that seats 285 persons. It is used fj 
lectures, chamber music, motion Pic Riv 





tures and smaller productions. Ma 

The largest section of the Fine Eli 
Center contains 114 rooms in which af 
taught music, voice, speech, ceramj Gu 
sculpture, painting, graphic arts, pa Orc 
design, costuming, art history and othe che 
of the liberal and fine arts. Among t and 
features in this part of the building ; 
a gallery for art exhibits, a music. der 
library and a suite, with kitchen q 8 


lounge, for entertaining visiting lecty 
and performers. 

The cornerstone for the Fine 
Center was laid November 12, 195 
Helen Hayes put a trowel of mortar 
top the stone that bears the inscription 
“Art Is the Signature of Man—Cheste: 
ton.” Miss Hayes received an hono 
degree from Saint Mary's when in June 
1956, the first commencement was he 
in O’Laughlin auditorium. 

Ever since the Fine Arts Cent 
opened about a year and a half ago 
schedule has been filled with exhibi 
and performances by professionals an 
students. Here is a sampling of some 
the exciting things that are happening 

NBC Opera Company, for instance) 
thinks of Saint Mary’s as home. In th 
fall of 1956 it rehearsed in O’Laughlii 
auditorium and presented The Marriag 
of Figaro, before leaving for a cros 
country tour and a television series. 
month later it returned for Madame 
Butterfly. 

Last fall NBC Opera returned for: 
thirteen-day festival, the first of its kind 
in this country. Students from seventy 
eight midwestern colleges and _ high 
school students of the South Bend arei 
were invited to the festival. It included 
six dress rehearsals and eight workshop 
taught by members of the opera com in 
pany in such fields as stagecraft, set de 
sign and costuming. The festival also in Ja 
cluded two rehearsals by the opera com 
pany orchestra. It was climaxed with dhe 
performances of La Traviata ant c 
Madame Butterfly. 

Ruth Page’s Chicago Opera Ballet i E. 
also finding a home at Saint Marys 
Last year it rehearsed in O’Laughling 
and presented a performance befott Y 
starting its national tour. In January i 
returned for a three-day ballet festivd 
during which its rehearsals were opeif’. 
to students. Before going on tout 
presented five ballets. da 

Other professional performances it 
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duded “Norman Corwin’s play, The 
ff ivalry, starring Raymond Massey, 
Rivatry 
Pei Martin ‘cabel and Agnes Moorehead; 





Flizabet!: Schwartzkopf, lieder singer; 
Jose Greco Dancers; Soprano Hilda 
TGueden; the South Bend Symphony 
Orchestr®; the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra; ‘he Budapest String Quartet, 
and a Christian Culture lecture series. 
1 Saint Mary and Notre Dame stu- 
Tdents joined talents in several major 
productions. The first was Shakespeare’s 
and Midsummer Night’s Dream, directed by 
"I Robert Speaight, English actor, author 
,.Jand producer. The students also pre- 
9 } ented the musical, Brigadoon, Handel’s 
» “Messiah,” and five medieval mystery 
4 plays from the York Cycle. 
Hon” This spring they are staging Shake- 
- geare’s, Twelfth Night, under direction 
MM} of Robert Speaight, and a Chekhov 
* play. They will also present a symphony 
Jconcert and take part in the Indiana 
__ [Catholic college choral festival. 
“a, These are the things Sister Madeleva 
bid hopes will add to the vision of those who 
pt live at Saint Mary’s and in the surround- 
jing communities. These, she feels, put 
4 life on a higher level, open the eyes 
Bs and the ears, and make the debt worth 
| bearing. 
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Edward Fischer is a member of the 


‘ bi faculty of the Department of Communi- 
. cation Arts at the University of Notre 


_ Dame. 















of |§ Mystery and Murder 
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v4 Three well-known sleuths are back for 
their semi-annual bows. Nero Wolfe 
ied 84 Archie Goodwin bicker their way to 
hon’ Successful solution of the problem re- 
com uting from a relative shooting a bullet 
- def ttough the head of millionaire Otis 
yingatell in IF DEATH EVER SLEPT 
- by Rex Stout (Viking, $2.95). Inspec- 
ag (OF Martineau, one of Maurice Proctor’s 
and sharply etched policemen, wrestles with 

the problem of The Plumber, leader of 
tig’ 8ang of thieves who do not stop at 
ys murder in THE MIDNIGHT PLUM- 
bli BER (Harper, $2.95). And George Bag- 
in byand Inspector Schmidt of New York 
vi Homicide meet a beautiful lady with a 
tivifnchant for marrying elderly men who 
spe seedily leave her a richer and richer 
b wdow in THE THREE TIME 

LOSERS by George Bagby (Double- 
. tay, $2.95). 
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No mystery reader will want to fore- 
go the latest ELLERY QUEEN’S 
AWARDS (Simon and Schuster, 
$3.50) which is the twelfth volume in 
this series. All the stories are prize-win- 
ners in the annual contest of Ellery 
Queen’s Mystery Magazine and are 
written by some of the best authors in 
this field. Charlotte Armstrong, Dorothy 
Salisbury Davis and Hugh Pentecost are 
represented here, as well as a number of 
talented newcomers. This book would 
make a superb gift for anyone who loves 
good mystery writing. 

A final recommendation is a book by 
Crime Club’s reliable Doris Miles Dis- 
ney, MY NEIGHBOR'S WIFE 
(Doubleday, $2.95). In this story Mrs. 
Disney deftly turns a familiar suburban 
street into a background for murder and 
terror when a young teacher takes an 
interest in the neighbor next door whose 
wife is mysteriously absent. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 34) 


printed in the New York Times Book 


Review, he is still the same, shy, callow, 
unaffected, simple youth we all cherish 
and respect. Lesser men might have in- 
dicated, by a twitch of the eyebrow at 
least, some measure of joy at this recog- 
nition, but not our colleague (“Off the 
Cuff”) Joel Freeman Wells. 

Oxford University Press newsletter 
reports an Iowa State Ph. D. thesis, 
“Analysis of Factors Affecting Produc- 
tion and Whistling Behavior of the 
Eastern Bob-White.” Friar tells of a lady 
who returned a copy of Peyton Place— 
she thought it was the story of Father 
Peyton’s Rosary Crusade. And Publish- 
ers’ Weekly offers the information that a 
paperbook publisher changed the title 
of a new reprint from the original Sir 
Rusty Sword to Sir Naked Blade. 

The Catholic Home Journal (The 
National Voice of Catholic Women, so 
help me) evidently hasn’t heard about 
the Civil War being over. Or how do 
you explain this picture caption: “Dark- 
ies strum the melodies Stephen Foster 
composed in pleasant surroundings— Ol’ 
Black Joe sings on.” ; 

Billy Rose is one of my candidates 
for the sputnik priority list—he’s not 
alone, of course, I have a list that grows 
longer every day—but you can’t deny 
there is sense in his statement: “Only 
the whale that spouts gets harpooned.” 





A final note of caution—let’s watch 
that word “prejudice.” William Moor- 
ing, whose movie column appears in 
many diocesan newspapers, is unstrung 
because New York Times movie critic, 
Bosley Crowther did not vote for 
“Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison” as the 
best film of the year. By some tortured 
mental process known only to Mr. 
Mooring, he comes up with the thought 
“Bosley’s [he’s a real chummy guy, our 
Mr. Mooring] prejudice may be show- 
ing.” I thought HKMA was a stinking 
movie, Mr. Mooring. What does that 
make me, a Blanshardite? 





Art and Artists 
(Continued from page 51) 


intended to symbolize the sonhood of 
man under the motherhood of Mary. 
Artistically, it is the classical pyramid 
executed in the abstract manner. Mr. 
Faggi, in talking of his own work, has 
observed that “Mere form is like an 
empty bottle; it is form in its most in- 
timate relation with a profound content 
that makes for great art, that and the live- 
liest visual imagination . . .” The Des- 
cent will leave the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts this month to go to 
the Detroit Institute of Art. Examples 
of his other work can be seen in almost 
every major museum in the country. 
Although the exhibition “The Patron 
Church” will remain for us an exper- 
ience of matchless beauty and deep sat- 
isfaction, we have left until last the 
news that readers in other parts of the 
country will be able to see a corollary to 
this great show entitled “God and Man 
in Art” to be circulated for the next 
twelve months among ten major mu- 
seums. Most of the architectural section 
and many of the liturgical and cere- 
monial objects which we have described, 
as well as added sections of contempor- 
ary religious paintings (Lebrun, Rein- 
hart, Shahn, etc.), sculpture Cincluding 
Faggi’s “Annunciation” ), prints, psalters 
and bibles will begin their tour on the 
ninth of this month at the Houston 
Museum of Fine Arts, Texas; will con- 
tinue from April 18 to May 8 at the 
Canton Art Institute, Ohio, and from 
May 26 to June 16 at the Addison Gal- 
lery of American Art, Andover, Massa- 


cchusetts. (Future dates will be given 


when known.) One showing will be 
held at Marquette University, Mil- 
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waukee, Wisconsin, from November 6 
to 26. The American Federation of Arts, 
under the direction of Mr. Harris Pryor, 
with funds from member museums, 
from a Catholic and a Protestant found- 
ation and from interested Jewish indivi- 
duals, has undertaken the circulation of 
these examples of the last ten years of 
religious art in America. Perhaps this is 
the moment in time when American art 
through the exhibition “God and Man 
in Art” will become recognized at last 
as great art, that is “visual form in its 
most intimate relation with profound 
content.” 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 28) 


little visionary, who baffled all the adult 
inquisitors of her day. The author also 
successfully captures the unique atmos- 
phere of Lourdes to which so many 
thousands have testified, while admit- 
ting that they first went there only in 
a spirit of sceptical curiosity. Incidental- 
ly, the book also answers the fanciful 
objections of those who profess to dis- 
like Lourdes, although they have never 
been there. It serves this purpose by 
means of a detailed, objective account of 
the Apparitions, of the struggle the 
Grotto had to wage against opposition, 
and of the magnificent work for the sick 
that is carried on there. 

Our Lady of Lourdes was serialised 
before publication in book form in-the 
daily paper The Irish Independent. 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 4) 


Gould Cozzens as anyone can plainly see. 
Even if Cozzens were a Catholic he would 
have to record many hateful opinions about 
the Church, or be guilty of falsification. These 
opinions are common today, and must be 
mentioned if an author is to tell the truth. 
Mrs. Pratt, a fool if ever there was one, is 
still interested in the salvation of Mrs. Pen- 
rose. Mrs. Penrose, a sinner, is interested in 
conversion and repentence. The good are not 
always nice, and the nice are not always good. 
Your review sounds to me like the furor 
that some Catholics raised about The Labyrin- 
thine Ways, one of the really great Catholic 
books, and even of Kristin Lavransdatter be- 
cause of a certain amount of frankness. We 
are too thin skinned. We ought to grow up. 
I think By Love Possessed, barring a little 
too much frankness, is a great book. 
James McNaMeEE 
Madalene Church 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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